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CHRONICLE. 


) hed respect of work, the sitting of Friday 
In Parliament. A week was divided pretty sharply into two 

No one can say that Sir Grorce 
TREVELYAN'S motion as to changing the time of the Session 
was improper, or that it was improperly supported. The 
actual division of opinion would suffice to show that 
neither was the case. The question is not a party one; 
and the arguments possible on both sides are of the widest 
range. The dilemma, however, which poses itself to any 
impartial student of politics is this. If you allow autumn 
or supplementary Sessions, no change of the usual Session 
in point of time will do the least good. If you have a fixed 
and inexpansible Session, winter or summer, you must 
either have a ruthless system of closure or be at the mercy 
of “ filibusters.” In short, it is the old difficulty of all fixed 
rules. They are unnecessary for decent folk; they are 
helpless with folk that are not decent. Which thing was 
well illustrated by the second half of the same night, when 
the Irish members proceeded deliberately and unhindered 
to waste the time of Parliament. Quid leges sine—but 
the quotation is too stale. 

On Monday both Houses were really busy. We do not 
think that many unprejudiced persons will agree with Lord 
HERSCHELL in objecting to the amendment which the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR introduced into the Trust Companies Bill. It 
is absurd that such Companies, if recognized by the law as 
trustees, should be permitted to engage in the gambling 
which is the main business of too many trust and invest- 
ment Companies nowadays. Lord Sauispury was doubt- 
less right in replying to Lord Dunponatp that there 
was no recent precedent for voting English money to 
starving populations, such as that of the Soudan. Pity ‘tis 
tis true. The Lower House discussed a motion of Mr. 
Gour.ey’s about shipbuilding for some time, and then at 
last became what it was meant by the Constitution to be, 
and voted the Naval Estimates with proper but not exces- 
Sive discussion. 

It may have been the sense of virtue at having done so 
much work which brought about a count-out on J'wesday 
at a little after eight o'clock. Several things had, however, 
happened. An ingenious attempt of the London County 
Council to imitate the past by “tacking” divers little pro- 
posals of privilege to itself on to the popular purchase of Brock- 
well Park was, at the instance of Mr. BAUMANN (in a speech 
rather intemperate in language, but good in substance), foiled 
by Mr. Rircuiz, and the Strand Improvement Bill, with 
its “ betterment,” was referred to a Hybrid Committee. In 
the course of some conversation about South Africa, Dr. 
CLark, the patronus of the Boers, was good enough to call 
the British South African Company a “ filibustering Com- 
“pany.” And then the Government incurred its second 
defeat on a motion of Mr. Bucnanan’s in regard to rights 
of way in Scotland. The matter was again unimportant 
enough, especially as the Government Whips did not tell, 
though the Lorp Apvocate opposed the motion ; but 
well-served Governments avoid these little checks, which 
do no good if they do not do much harm. The news- 
papers which reported this also contained two matters 
of interest affecting Parliament, though not “in” it. The 
first was an announcement that, in consequence of difliculties 
in obtaining a day, Mr. GLADsTONE’s attempt to back Mr. 
Lanovcnere would “probably” be abandoned—in other 
words, that the Gladstonian leaders have repented of 
meddling with so unsavoury a matter. The other was the 
publication of a rather long, and very pert, letter from 
Lord Raxpotpn Cuurcurt to the Committee of his con- 
stituents who had censured his last week’s escapade. In 
this letter Lord Raxpotrn refers to a mysterious “ad- 


“ jective more common in popular use than is altogether 
“agreeable to the polite ears of moralists and divines.” 
Will Lord name? 

A fairly businesslike Wednesday was spent in the Lower 
House, chiefly on Sir Atsert Rouuit’s Bankruptcy Bill, 
which was decently debated, read a second time, and referred 
to the Grand Committee on Trade. The last three-quarters 
of an hour in the afternoon were less profitably devoted to 
one of the endless attempts of Irish members to present 
leaseholders with that portion of their landlords’ property 
which the Act of 1881 did not give them. 

The House of Lords on Thursday read a Smoke Bill, 
and did some other business; while in the Commons the 
Government obtained instalments of Supply, at the price of 
the inevitable Irish wrangle. In the course of this Sir 
Harcourt justly condemned the practice of inter- 
ruption and the adoption of an irritating tone. 


Earlier in the same day, one of the party 
meetings which have of late years become 
fashionable was held at the Carlton Club. The. 
meeting listened to a statement by Lord Sauispury, dis- 
cussed it a little, and, no doubt innocently, maddened 
Gladstonians by taking no notice whatever of Lord 
CHURCHILL. 


Some platform speeches have been delivered, 

Speeches. the chief being a lively one by Colonel 

Saunperscn at Lynn, and one not quite so 

lively by Mr. Joun Morzey at Stepney, on Wednesday. 

Mr. Mor.ey was copiously indignant with those who say 

that he himself had bid for the support of sects in wresting 

education from the control of the Church, and that Parnell- 

ism has been found guilty on the greater part of the counts 

of Crime by the Commission. And yet, you know, Mr. 
Mor it does move. 


We have no moan to make over the Stoke- 
Elections. upon-Trent election. It was well fought, and 
wisely ; and there is nothing in the result to 
frighten any Unionist. In a snatched contest, himself 
absent, opposed by one of those sprigs of aristocracy whom 
your democratic constituencies so dearly love, with the 
drawbacks of sharp differences between the two classes of 
his supporters, especially on the temperance question (in 
which he was himself unluckily on the wrong side), Mr. 
ALLEN nevertheless polled nearly a thousand more than the 
Tory candidate at the reaction against Home Rule, in 
1886 ; while Mr. Leveson Gower polled more than six 
hundred less than the Liberal candidate in 1885, when the 
Liberals were strongest. “ Fight; fight always ; fight with 
“a chance or with none,” is the motto, and the only 
motto, for elections. A somewhat vexatious accident befell 
the Separatists immediately afterwards. Mr. CaLDWELL, 
member for the St Rollox division of Glasgow, announced 
his intention of acting independently of the other Liberal- 
Unionists. This was at once hailed’ with a torrent of 
laughter and cheers, as the gain of another vote to Home 
Rule. But the Separatist Snark was a Boojum, and Mr, 
CALDWELL proceede | to explain that he was as sound as 
ever on the Union and the Irish policy of the Government, 
A fresh vacancy has been created by the resignation of 
Captain Ker, who sat for the East Division of County 
Down; another by the death of Mr. Swermennam, the 
Unionist member for Carnarvon; and yet a third by the 
retirement of Mr. Ricuarvsoyx-Garvyer at Windsor. 
All foreign news this week has been dwarfed 
by the resignation of Prince Bismarck, its 
acceptance by the Emperor, and the succes- 
sion to the Siege Perilous of General von CarRrivi, a man of 
great stature. But in Germany the Labour Conference 


The Carlton 
Meeting. 


Foreign 
Aflairs. 


has also been busy constituting and organizing itself, and 
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great preparations have been made for the reception of the 
Prince or Watks yesterday. In Portugal a new gust 
of popular folly has been aroused by the report that British 
flags have been hoisted in the district claimed by Great 
Britain. No one supposed that the Tmarp Ministry in 
France would long outlive the resignation of M. Constans, 
its organizer and its strongest man all round. It “went” 
on Friday week, being the th Ministry so to go under the 
fair and fierce Republic of our days. Some people think 
that the Duke of Or.rans has helped M. Trrarp off this 
slipperiest of seats; some people think that it was simply 
time for another Ministry. No one, if he have any political 
capacity at all, can deny the deepening of the strokes of 
irony with which this Third Republic has writ large all the 
faults of Republican rule. Exhibition gone, Ministry 
goes; a pair of old moons together. A new FReyYcINET 
Ministry followed as a consequence. Movements of troops 
in Russia, and some interesting matters in regard to the 
Hungarian crisis, have been reported ; while, if it were true 
that M. Srampovtorr has resolved to agitate for the break- 
ing off of Bulgarian allegiance to the Porte, he would richly 
deserve anything that Russia may do to him. 


The enormity in both senses of the Coal ‘Strike, 
which began last Saturday, but fortunately 
ends by compromise to-day, can be best judged 
by the fact that numbers of men, variously estimated 
from 200,000 to 350.000, were “ out” on Monday. That 
is to say, at a fai guess, persons representing from a 
twentieth to a twelfth of the wage-earning and wage- 
supported population of England proper were jeopardized 
in their means of subsistence by a reckless attempt on the 
part of wage-earners to secure a larger share of the profits 
of wage-givers than these latter held that they could afford, 
while, in order to obtain this share, the wage-earners 
were ready to paralyse the trade which is the bread of both 
and of the families of both. Beyond great loss, hardship, 
and inconvenience, including the stoppage of many mills and 
ironworks, nothing serious happened in connexion with this 
strike, but in Liverpool (where the “ dockers” have beer 
violent in proportion to their ill success) the military 
have had to be sent for, On Tuesday Mr. CuntncHamME 
GRanAM made this summons the occasion of a characteristic 
speech of the kind which in any other country would lay 
him by the heels, but at which Englishmen (whether wisely 
or not it is hard to say) content themselves with gently 
laughing. A little later a very different person—Mr. 
Wittiam Morris~—followed, we are sorry to say, in the 
same strain. 

An announcement was made late last week to 
the effect that the three greatest libraries of 
the country—the British Museum, the Bodleian, 
and the University Library at Cambridge—had made a 
“ pool” of twenty thousand pounds, with a view to the 
forthcoming sale of the famous Middlehill collection of MSS. 
This (if it be so, for the statement has been made in 
different ways) is well. But twenty thousand pounds will 
hardly go the whole way in bidding against Continental 
and American agents for such MSS. as Sir Tomas 
PHILLIPPs procured with infinite pains, judgment, and 
expense, at a time when a five-shilling piece went further 
in such matters than a five-pound note would go now. The 
disgrace of the Hamiton and Asnsurnuam sales may still 
be repeated, and English scholars may once more have the 
annoyance of seeing treasures leave the country irrecover- 
ably, when the difference between the price of a stout ship 
that will fight and a rotten box of costly machinery that 
will sink if it ever ventures into action would buy them a 
dozen times over. 


On Tuesday a further gift of fifty thousand 
Miscellaneous. pounds was announced from another anony- 

mous donor towards the projected London Con- 
valescent Hospital. Mr. Justice Srernen’s many friends 
and well-wishers will be very sorry to hear that illness 
forced him to break off his circuit this week and return to 
London.—Rather unusually promising work has been 
done during the week by both University crews. A long 
report, which we hope to criticize in detail next week, has 
been issued representing the results of Lord Hartineron’s 
Commission on Naval and Military Administration. 


The New 
Strikes. 


The Middle- 
hill Library. 


The earliest deaths of note recorded were those 

Obituary. of Dr. Gzorce Butier and of Dr. Henry WYLDE. 
Dr. Butter, who died full of years, though 

not extremely aged, had seen many employments, had done 
some good work, and was, directly or indirectly, not the least 


well-known member of a distinguished family. He was the 
husband of Mrs. JoserH1nE Butter. Dr. WYLDE was one of 
the first English musicians of the academic type, had been 
for nearly thirty years Gresham Professor of Music, and 
was the founder of the London Academy of the science.— 
They were followed on the black list by Mr. Gray, of the 
Board of Trade, one of the best known of English officials 
in the permanent Civil Service, and a most valuable pub- 
lic servant, though something opinionated. Mr. J.R, 
Herbert, R,A., if not exactly a great man, was greater 
than these. Mr. Hersert’s unfortunate refusal to recog. 
nize the advance of years had almost blinded the present 
generation to the fact that some forty years ago, and even 
later, he was, though never a painter of the very first class, 
one of noble aims, and of means not wholly incommensurate, 


Three books of considerable interest have 
Books. appeared during the week. Zhe Uncollected 
Writings of Thomas De Quincey (Swan Sonnen- 
SCHEIN), edited by Mr. James Hocc, who probably knows 
more about both De Quincey and his works than any man 
living, will supply an «ppendix to the old editions more 
grateful to some persons than Professor Masson’s new 
issue which, like the petticoat celebrated by Souruey, has 
been turned “tapside bottom, wrangside afoor, inside oot.” 
Messrs. Smith & Exper have issued, with the old illustra- 
tions and in the old yellow covers, a shilling Vanity Fair, 
which ought to be widely bought. And, lastly, Messrs, 
Boussop, VaLapon, & Co. have produced an exceedingly 
beautiful volume of illustrations of Lord Tennyson, by Mr, 
Epwarp Lear (the E. L. of the poet), or, to speak more 
strictly, of landscapes, real or fancied, which seemed (and 
seemed not ill) to Mr. Lear to suit the exquisite word- 
pictures of the “ Palace of Art” and other poems. 


PRINCE BISMARCK’S RESIGNATION. 


‘NY REAT as has been the interest excited, first by the 
rumours and then by the positive assertions of the 
resignation of the German CHANCELLOR, the now stereo- 
typed remark that it would have caused a much greater 
sensation a short time ago is strictly true. The temper 
of the European world is as odd and as unreasonable 
as that of any European individual. But a few months 
ago, and for a very long series of months before that, 
the barometer of apprehension indulged in leaps and 
falls as extravagant as those of the other barometer 
before a hurricane. It would be very difficult to say 
that a single element of danger has disappeared or has 
been replaced by an element of safety. Yet people are not 
frightened now as they were frightened then, and the 
greatest change at all possible in the personnel of European 
statesmanship excites interest, indeed, but no particular 
alarm. We have no intention of hinting that there ought 
to be particular alarm ; but it is quite certain that there 
would have been such alarm some time ago, and equally 
certain that there has not been such now. 

The causes of the Prince’s going—if, indeed, he go— 
will only be dark from excess of light. Only a person 
utterly ignorant of the very A B C of the situation, 
or obstinately determined on looking through stone walls 
rather than plate-glass windows, can have any difficulty 
about them. Prince Bismarck is old—there is no doubt 
of that—and, though tough enough, he has much worse 
health than many men of his age. It is also indis- 
putable that the recent elections to the Reichstag have 
made things very diflicult for him. The key of the situation 
is with the Ultramontanes—a party with whom no doubt he 
is no longer, as he once was, at daggers drawn, but who 
would be notonly Ultramontane, but ultrahuman, if they did 
not feel disposed to play out. the rubber in which they and 
Prince Bismarck may be said to be, after a fashion, game 
and game. Even if this very natural desire did not animate 
Herr Wixprnorst, no combination of the numerous and 
disjointed parties in the Reichstag could be arranged and 
worked without immense trouble, and probably a succession 
of crises which a man of seventy-six might very well decline 
to face, unless he knew that he had the whole power of the 
Crown unflinchingly behind him and the whole trust of 
the Crown implicitly reposed in him. It is, and has long 
been, notorious that this is not the case. The Emperor 
Witt1am has, no doubt, a sincere admiration for his late 
CHANCELLOR, and might even have been dis to 
give way to him for a time, and in a way. But he 
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is young ; he thinks that he has arisen to carry out the 
race-idea of the Honenzo.Lerns; he believes that he has 
found out a way to permit the dog to eat leather— 
the Socialist to be indulged in his Socialism—without the 
whip losing its salutary terrors; he has a great idea of 
being at once a War-Lord and a Peace-Lord, like Freperick 
the Great, and so forth. The hardest-headed man in Europe 
was not likely to entertain many illusions as to the length 
of time during which respect for him and his great deeds 
would keep these desires down ; nor was the proudest man 
in Europe likely to cling to office through disgusts and re- 
buffs till office was finally reftfrom him. Prince Bismarck, 
leaving the stronghold which has for years dominated 
Europe, will leave it, we may depend, not in disarray and per- 
force, but bullet in mouth and match alight, drums beating 
and colours flying. What will become of “ Kirry beautiful 
“ and young ” when Kirry has obtained the full command 
of the chariot, or what will become of the chariot itself, we 
do not at present propose to inquire. We shall only say 
that the time which a wise man, unattached as to nation- 
ality, would choose for having himself naturalized a German, 
and all his possessions staked on German prosperity, would 
certainly not, speaking in the abstract, be the time when 
the man who made Germany a nation and changed Prussia 
from the least to all but the greatest of the Great Powers 
has handed over the wand and burnt his books of govern- 
ment in favour of a young person with a mission to make 
loyal citizens out of democratic Socialists. 


We are on much safer ground when we discuss what 
Prince Bismarck has done and has been towards Germany 
and towards the world. That he has faults, and great 
ones, hardly a Biscuiern itself would deny in its saner 
moments. Although it may be strongly suspected that some 
of his apparent Philistinism and Derbheit is put on, there 
is no doubt that he has frequently shown rather too much 
of the general temperament which is kindly ascribed by a 
large part of the world to Englishmen, and which English- 
men comfort themselves by regarding as caricatured to 
monstrosity by Germans. There is not a great amount of 
chivalry to spare in the Prince. Moreover, though it is 
undoubtedly true that means are justifiable in public which 
would be highly unjustifiable in private life—that the 
ethics of a nation are to be referred to standards quite dif- 
ferent from those which should determine the ethics of an 
individual—Prince Bismarck’s catholicity in the choice of 
such means is, to speak mildly, heroic. Let something be 
set off for those excesses and defects ; but what a mighty 
remainder is there! That Prince Bismarck is by a very long 
way the greatest statesman now or recently living in 
Europe is indisputable. That some Englishmen have the 
imbecility to mention Mr. GLapstoyE as his equal, or (for 
there is really no limit to the folly of such persons), his 
superior, will probably amuse Posterity as much as that 
(if we may judge from signs) rather solemn Prince is 
likely to be amused by anything. Both men have, indeed, 
done a great deal. But while Prince Bismarck’s work has 
been almost wholly constructive, Mr. GLapstonr’s has been 
almost wholly destructive. The German is like a man who 
has received a heavily burdened and scantily equipped 
estate from his ancestors, has paid off the mortgages, and 
repaired the buildings, and raised plantations, and broken 
waste land into tilth. The Englishman is like one who, hav- 
ing received an estate in the best working order, has pulled 
down barns and walls to build them elsewhere, or not at 
all, has turned his woodlands into a meagre arable, and his 
pastures into stunted larch nurseries. Not only is the 
great (whether the durable or not we cannot say) fabric 
of the German Empire Prince Bismarck’s architecture— 
though that were great enough for any man. His is not 
merely a twenty years’ record of diplomacy, as able as any 
ever pursued, which has at once maintained the fear of 
Germany as the strongest Power on the Continent and 
avoided the creation of any intolerable resentment against 
her preponderance. It would have been a pardonable 
error in any politician to say, beforehand, that such rela- 
tions as the Prince established and maintained during this 
period with Austria—relations involving neither humilia- 
tion on the one side nor too much candle for the game on 
the other—were impossible, and not in nature. Few poli- 
ticians have ever managed any European question at 
such an absolute minimum of risk as Prince BisMARcK 
ran and with such an absolute maximum of profit and 
credit to his country as Prince Bismarck obtained for 
his in the Eastern Question of fifteen to twelve years 
ago. Fewer still have achieved without dishonour, and 


without the suspicion of unworthy motives, changes of 
front so audacious as that involved in the contrast between 
the Prince’s first and second attitudes towards the Clerical 
party. Fewest of all, perhaps, have managed for such a 
length of time the apparently impossible combination of a 
prerogative which theoretically knows hardly any limits, 
and practically allows itself very wide ones, with a form, and 
| by no means a mere simulacrum, of Parliamentary and 
| representative government. But, after all, Prince Bismarcx’s 
greatest glory is, and will be, his unflinching and thorough- 
| going patriotism. Patriotism—the true not the false—half 
saves even the blunders, and more than half excuses the 
crimes, of a Minister. It distinguishes, when well under- 
stood, mere political cleverness from statesmanlike wisdom. 
The statesman who has it has the wnwm necessarium; the 
politician who has it not, though he had every other quality, 
is worth nothing, because he can be trusted with nothing. 
To refer every political action to the honour, the interests, 
the greatness of his country, is the golden rule of states- 
manship, and no living man has kept that rule from his 
youth upward as has Prince Bismarck. 


POOR SUSAN IN PARLIAMENT. 
IR GEORGE TREVELYAN’S speech in proposing 


towards the end of last week a resolution in favour of 
a winter Session of Parliament and a prorogation in July 
was a sort of “ Reverie of poor Susan” reduced to prose. 
Poor Susan, who had the best references from the late Mr. 
Worpswortn, hailed, like Sir TrEvELYAN himself, 
from the North country. But she was able to manufacture 
for herself a kind of rus in urbe. “She sees a mountain 
“ascending, a vision of trees, Bright volumes of vapour 
“through Lothbury glide, And a river flows on through 
“the vale of Cheapside.” What she had to do in the 
City, Mr. Worpsworta did not explain. Sir GrorcE 
TREVELYAN does not possess that creative power of imagi- 
nation which characterized poor Susan, and sighs for the 
country itself in July, which he cannot enjoy by merely 
“thinking of fantastic summer’s heat.” If Horace were 
not now obsolete in the House of Commons, certain members 
objecting as much to a Latin quotation as Jack CapE and 
his followers, with whom some of them have a certain 
affinity, did to men who “talk about a noun and a verb, and 
“ such abominable words as no Christian ear can endure to 
“ hear,” Sir Georce Trevetyan might have uttered his 
lament over days wasted in debate and in the division 
lobby in two lines of an author once a favourite with 
him :— 

Perditur hee inter misero lux non sine votis : 
O rus, quando ego te aspiciam ? 


Sir Grorce TreveLYAN betrayed a consciousness that, 
though the decision on his resolution rested nominally with 
the members who voted upon it, practically it had been 
determined elsewhere. The author of Horace in Athens 
is the author also of Ladies in Parliament, and on this 
question ladies are in Parliament. Sir GeorcEe put the 
matter very delicately and allusively, but still very intel- 
ligibly. No doubt, he said, “every member was influenced 
“to some extent by the arrangements of his domestic life, 
“ which were known only to himself.” “ Arrangements 
“of his domestic life” is a good phrase; and su¢h 
domestic arrangements, Sir Grorce TREVELYAN justly 
contends, are no business of any one except of the 
persons domestically arranged. The heart knoweth its own 
bitterness; and a stranger intermeddleth not with his 
grief, nor with the opposite feelings. The domestic 
arrangers appear from the division list to be nearly equally 
balanced in opinion; for of the domestically arranged 169 
were found on the side of Sir George TREVELYAN and a 
prorogation in July, while 174 were in favour of things 
continuing as they are. There was a fine confusion of 
parties; for domestic arrangements, like death, over-ride 
political distinctions. Liberal and Conservative, Home 
Ruler and Unionist, found themselves in the same lobby. 
Sir Greorce TrevELYAN proposes that Parliament shall 
meet shortly after Christmas, in the first week of January, 
and sit till the beginning of July. If this period is not 


sufficient for the despatch of business, he would have 
Parliament summoned at about the middle of November, 
and, with a moderate recess about Christmas-time—we 
presume superseding the Whitsuntide recess—go on until 


The public is, we believe, pro- 


the beginning of July. 
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foundly indifferent as to when Parliament sits, and how 
long. Itis a matter for intra-Parliameutary opinion, in 
subordination to domestic arrangements, to decide. We see 
no harm in Sir GeorGe Trevetyay’s proposal, and are by 
no means indisposed that the experiment should be tried ; 
but there is no reason to expect very much good from it. 
Alterations of external conditions, revisions of times and 
seasons, will have little effect, unless the inner Parlia- 
mentary man undergoes a great change of heart. If the 
House of Commons meant business, Parliament might very 
well meet as now in February, and yet rise, as Sir GeorGE 
TREVELYAN proposes, early in July. If any one wants a 
proof of this, he has only to review the present Session so 
far as it has extended. The time wasted in the debate on 
the Address and in the discussion on the Report of the 
Special Commission amounts practically to an addition of 
some weeks to the length of the Session. If the good 
sense and good feeling of members restrained within the 
proper limits of fair discussion the number and length of 
their speeches, or if the closure were more frequently and 
firmly used, there is no reason why Sir Grorcre TREVELYAN’S 
ardent longing to spend summer in the country should not 
be gratified. But until this disposition is brought about, 
the meeting of Parliament in January or November will 
simply add at the beginning what is not taken off at 
the close, and the last state of the Parliamentary man will 
be worse than the first. 


Sir Grorce TrEvELYAN, like Sir Joun Fatstarr, in the 
anrevised version, babbles of green fields; he has almost 
forgotten what trees are like in July, and has but a dim 
impression of grass and flowers. Then there are gardens, 
and only members who have gardens can know what a 
sacrifice it is to forego these gardens year after year. We 
are not surprised that Sir Georce Trevetyan should be 
anxious to use these advantages while he still possesses 
them, and that in Westminster he should pine for 
Warwickshire and Northumberland. Landlords in England 
are not yet viewed as some of his political friends view 
landlords in Ireland, as a sort of big game, though neither 
fur nor feather—creatures fere nature, wolves’ heads. 
The “ one man one vote” principle is not yet supplemented 
by the “one man one house” principle. But among 
Sir Grorce Trevetyay’s friends things are moving in that 
direction, and even beyond that goal. The nationalization 
of land has been talked of, and the right of landowners to 
compensation is as peremptorily denied by some of his 
close allies as the right of publicans to compensation is 
denied by others among them. Short of the nationalization 
of the land, we may, perhaps, have the countylization of it, 
hy way of experiment, and the parks and pleasaunces and 
gardens that it costs Sir Georce TreveLyaN so much to 
forego in summer may be cut up into building lots or 
divided into agricultural allotments for the benefit of the 
disinherited classes. We doubt whether it is quite 
prudent in a statesman in close alliance with Mr. Micuaen 
Davirrand Mr. Seymour Keay to parade before the pro- 
fessors and adherents of the New Radicalism or Demo- 
cratic Socialism sufferings and deprivations such as those 
which he describes in his speech. The grievances will 
seem slight to them as compared with their own. It is one 
of the dangers of the doctrines of pillage preached and 
practised in Ireland, and connived at and apologized for by 
English politicians of Sir Georce Trevetyay’s school, that 
they cannot be confined to the other side of St. George’s 
Channel. We fear that Sir Gzorce Trevetyan’s pathetic 
appeal, “Pity the sorrows of a rich young man!” may 
excite more of an envious and a predatory than of a sym- 
pathetic temper. There is not, perhaps, much real danger 
on this point. We should be sorry, indeed, to think that 
there was. But, perhaps, an English country gentleman 
who lives at home at ease, and who loudly bewails his 
banishment from his parks and gardens and summer 
pleasaunces, would do better to drop talk of these things 
until he has renounced his connexion with the promoters 
of the Plan of Campaign and the No-rent movement in 
Ireland. 

Putting aside this little question of taste and propriety, 
and Sir Grorce Trevetyay’s rather plutocratic division of 
the human race into men who have both town-houses and 
country-houses and men who have only town-houses, and 
are therefore either obliged to hire country-houses or to 
travel on the Continent during the recess—putting, we say, 
these things aside, we have considerable sympathy with Sir 

TREVELYAN’S desire to escape from the et opes 
strepitemque Rome into the presence of nature, even of 


nature combed and dressed into a garden. But we confess 
to being a little irritated at the rather pusillanimous way 
in which Sir Georce TREVELYAN bemoans himself. A few 
years ago, in the flush of his virtuous rejection of Mr, 
GriapsTonE'’s Home Rule scheme, and his consequent defeat 
at Hawick, he declared that Parliament was not essential 
to him. An English country gentleman of means and 
tastes had abundant resources of his own. He presently 
found that the House of Commons was more essential to 
him than he had thought. Now that he is again a Parlia- 
ment man he sighs for the leisure and pursuits of the 
English country gentleman. Sir Georce TREVELYAN quoted 
in his speech a passage from one who, he said, knew the 
House of Commons very well, and had been a Minister him- 
self, about the relinquishment of liberal studies and social 
pleasures, the nights without sleep and the summers with- 
out one glimpse of the beauties of nature, which were the 
price paid for that laborious, that invidious, that closely- 
watched slavery which is mocked with the name of power. 
Well, Macaunay had a right to use this language; for, 
when the time came, he declined to pay the price exacted 
from him, and emancipated himself from the servitude he 
denounced. Sir Georce Treveryan may fairly be asked 
either to give up the work or to do it in a manly and 
uncomplaining fashion. Who can fancy Pirt or PALMERSTON 
whining and whimpering about their gardens and their 
want of leisure, and bemoaning the hardships of public life ? 
It is true that since their day the affliction of incessant 
recess oratory has been added to the toils and burdens of 
statesmanship. But this, too, is one of the conditions of 
political prominence; and, if Sir Grorcr TREVELYAN has not 
the courage to refuse the demands made upon him, it would 
be better to keep his injured feelings to himself. He has 
entered on the political game, and he must play it according 
to the rules, or withdraw from it. We confess, however, 
that we prefer honest self-lamentation to that almost hypo- 
critical disguise of it which takes the form of compassion 
for the poor Speaker, the overworked clerks at the table, 
and especially for the down-trodden occupants of the Re- 
porters’ Gallery. These gentlemen, no doubt, have their 
period of fatiguing labour during six or seven months of the 
year, relieved by counts-out, half-holidays on Wednesday, 
and whole holidays on Saturday, and by Easter and Whit- 
suntide recesses. They have then five or six months of 
complete rest, and are, in our view, very well off indeed. 
If a new arrangement of Parliamentary times and seasons 
will make matters easier for them and not worse for the 
public service, by all means let it beadopted. But an appeal 
to compassion is out of place. The change, if one is needed, 
can easily be made. The Queen, if she chooses, can prorogue 
Parliament next July, and summon it next November or 
next January. If members will get through the work of the 
Session promptly, they may ensure a prorogation in July. 
To fix by law the time for meeting or separating would not 
only be an infringement of the prerogative of the Crown, 
but a serious interference with the discretion of Ministers, 
who, in the advice they may give, are bound to have regard 
to the demands of business and the exigencies of circum- 
stances. 


THE MINERS’ STRIKE, 


T was natural that the coincidence of the Miners’ Strike 
with the meeting of the Berlin Conference should have 
impressed those whose business it is to make remarks on both 
in the papers as curious. We have not observed, however, 
that anybody has drawn the deduction which a comparison 
between the two events would seem to impose on all who 
see them. The strike may be taken as a demonstration 
of the inevitable futility of the Conference. At Berlin they 
are about to inquire how the interests of workmen may be 
protected and reconciled with those of owners. In England 
the workmen are showing that their notion of the best way 
to protect their interests is to extort whatever terms they 
think themselves strong enough to obtain. We do not 
know how they are to be prevented from following the 
same course in future. Not even if Governments attempt 
to fall back on the “Statutes of Labourers,” or invent some 
modern equivalent for them. Superficially, the case ap- 
peared to be one for arbitration and friendly arrangement. 
The masters were very moderate in their language, and the 
men made at least a profession of fair intentions. One side 
offered to allow its books to be examined. The other had 
withdrawn from a first demand. Here would seem to have 
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been at least a possibility of compromise, and yet it led to 
a fight. The whole body of men and most of the employers 
declared that no compromise was possible, and that there was 
nothing for it but to see which side could starve the 
other out first. In some cases the miners openly declared 
against arbitration in any case, and they refused to accept 
the owners’ offer to permit examination of their books, as 
amounting in reality to a surrender on the part of the men 
of their right to put their own price on their labour and 
insist on it. However ill advised they may have been in 
making their demand at present, it cannot be denied that 
this kind of bargain is, like all others, a struggle between 
the need of the buyer to buy and of the seller to sell. 
So, at least, things stand for the present. What may 
happen when people are convinced that the advantages of 
a so-called “ fair transaction ” are all on one side is another 
matter. 


This particular quarrel is certainly a matter of im- 
mense general importance. When a sudden stop is put to 
the coal supply every industry in the country is affected 
at once directly or indirectly. Of this fact the miners 
are themselves thoroughly well aware. They know that 
it constitutes the strength of their position—they know 
it very well, and have taken measures to reap the full 
benefit of the advantage. It is reported from all sides 
that the men have for some time past taken care to keep 
the output as low as possible, so that there should be no 
reserve of coal ready for use when the strike actually 
began. ‘This is of itself a sufficient proof of the character of 
the strike. It shows that the men have carefully prepared 
to make their demand for increased wages under the con- 
<dlitions most favourable to themselves. They are not really 
suffering from low wages. Average earnings of 30s. a week 
for men and boys, the possibility of earning as much as 3/. 
by six days’ labour, constitute a condition of almost extra- 
ordinary prosperity as compared with that of any body of 
working-men in Europe. The miners are, however, of 
opinion that they ought to get more. The wisdom of their 
demand must be judged by the result—by the effect, that is 
to say, it will have on themselves and the general prosperity 
of the country a year hence. It is no proof that their 
demand is justifiable that the owners have yielded. The 
facts that, in whole districts, the mine-owners had sur- 
rendered at once, and that, even where resistance was 
expected to be general, individual employers had not 
thought fit to fight, were signs that the strike might pos- 
sibly prove successful. Owners who asserted, and who 
probably still believe, that to yield to the men would only 
be to invite fresh demands, which will sooner or later make 
& peremptory refusal necessary, are not to be blamed if they 
give in when they ree a large proportion of their own class 
surrendering. A general lock-out is the only effective 
answer to a general strike. It is hard for a single employer 
to stand idle, and see rivals profiting by his idleness. The 
end only can show which party among the owners was most 
in the right, and by the end we mean the state of trade 
twelve months hence. As regards the arrangement to 
avoid strikes in future which is reported to have been 
agreed to “in principle” last Thursday, we shall wait to 
hear what it is before building our hopes on it. If the 
spirit shown by the men during the last few weeks con- 
tinues to prevail among them, it will be a very remarkable 
arrangement indeed which will prevent strikes. We have 
yet to learn what kind of compromise is possible when one 
party is resolute to exact its whole demand. If it is not so 
determined, then a compromise can be come to without need 
for elaborate machinery. Probably what this mysterious 
announcement means is that the owners have been glad of 
an excuse to cover their retreat, and that this same accept- 
ance of the principle of arbitration and the postponement 
of the second inci ease of 5 per cent. from July to August 
has given them what they wanted. 


The effect of the strike on the industry of the country 
can in no «ase be doubtful. Whether the rise of wages has 
or has not been 1n proportion to the increase of the price of 
coal, it may be taken as certain that any further addition to 
them will have the effect of still further adding to the cost 
of the fuel. A correspondent of the 7'imes, a gentleman 
who seems to have a candid mind, asked, on Thursday, why 
it is that every addition to wages is followed by what to the 
purchaser looks like a disproportionate increase in the price 
of the article. Even if the result were so mysterious as he 
thinks it, we are afraid that it is inevitable. An old expe- 
rience shows that a very trifling addition to the duty on 


coffee, for example, is apt to be interpreted into an addition 
of a penny to the cost of the cup in the coffee-house ; 
whereas a repeal of the duty is by no means always 
followed by a corresponding fall. It is, in short, the fact 
that capitalists of all kinds go into business in order to 
make money, and take good care to protect their in- 
terests. In this case as in others they will protect 
themselves, and will leave a good margin. It is a fact 
which the men would do well to remember, that strikes, 
like other fights, commonly benefit the strong. Already 
the rise in the price of coal has put more money into 
pockets where there was already a great deal. We hear of 
mine-owners who have sold masses of refuse, which nobody 
would have taken for the trouble of carting it a few weeks 
ago, at high prices. In its short course, then, the strike 
has been a pure gain to them. But there is a reason, over 
and above the natural instinct of the capitalist to make a 
good profit, why a rise in wages should be followed by an 
apparently excessive increase in the price of coal. It is 
asserted that in this case and of late years, as a rule, the 
miners have not agitated for more wages in order to be 
able to make more money, but because they wish to work 
fewer hours. They do not so much wish to earn more as 
to earn the same amount with less work. But less work 
means inevitably a smaller output, which again means 
more competition among buyers, and that again means a 
rise in price which is the result of the competition. It 
goes on until the increase checks consumption, and then 
comes the reaction, which is called depression of trade. 
Gentlemen who write letters to the Zimes, and others, 
ought really to try to understand that strikes are conflicts 
of forces in connexion with which it is absurd to talk of 
fair play or justice. They might as well ask whether it is 
fair that heavy rains should mean an overflowing river, or 
low tides a nasty bar. It would be more to the point to 
inquire how far the disturbance in the coal trade will mean 
a check to consumption. We are afraid that there can be 
very little doubt on the point. The miners seem to be 
under the delusion which lately misled the river labourers. 
They think they have only to demand and that they will 
obtain. It is a delusion which, if carried too far, will cost 
them dear. Unhappily others will suffer and have suffered 
with them—the muill-hands in Lancashire, who are locked 
out because no coal is to be obtained; the millowners, 
who cannot fulfil orders ; the carriers, who must stand idle ; 
and so on, in an ever-widening circle, the whole nation. 
It is an unpleasant prospect, but where is the remedy? 
The whole modern theory of government must be revo- 
lutionised and a return made to rational principles if we 
are to expect any. 


A BOOM IN POETS’ 


N America there seems to be a boom in poets. It has 
not yet- reached the smaller holders, who find pur- 
chasers backward and prices still ruling low. The budget 
of a minor poet in active practice was lately published in 
the press, and, if we remember correctly, thirty shillings 
was about the quoted price for an average effusion. Broken 
hearts, sunsets, spring, the grave, are certainly cheap at 
this rate; but it is pointed out that the public consumption 
is almost nil, while the output of poetry is enormous, A 
combination among workers to limit the output of poetry 
would, it is believed, have no effect on the market. Nor, 
for that matter, would the more universal and equal dis- 
tribution of wealth be of great assistance to poets. Not 
only the labouring class, but even a pampered lourgeoisie 
and a bloated aristocracy, can deny themselves indulgence 
in minor poetry without apparent discomfort. The market, 
moreover, is swamped with female labour. Irritated male 
poets demand that the magazines shall publish portraits of 
their men and women “ helps” in song. Itis believed that 
these portraits will explain why women do all the verse in 
magazines, will cast a lurid light on the motives and cha- 
racter of editors, and will make many a married editor sorry 
for his heartless partiality. 


In the minor markets, then, poetry is a drug. But, at 
least in America, a boom in poetry of a fuller and rounder 
character, long in the wood, and warranted sound and 


genuine, has set in. This we gather from the advertise- 
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ments of the trade journal, Poet Lore, vol. i., in cloth, with 
white back and gilt lettering. Poet Lore seems mainly 
devoted to SHakspeare and Mr. Browniye. It contains 
articles on SHAKSPEARE by such eminent critics as Dr. 
Howarp Horace Furness, Dr. W. J. Rotre, Mr. NatHan 
Haskett Doie, Mr. Wetman, and Mr. Jonn Pueces Frurr. 
At least eleven persons write on Mr. Brownrve, and no- 
body, apparently, on Lord Lyrron, the most popular of our 
minstrels in America. Miss Atice Grorr and Mr. Henry 
Pancoast are among the critics of Mr. Brown1ne, whose 
works, for some reason, seem to need a great deal of criti- 
cizing. In “Comparative Literature” Mr. Emerson’s 
“Brahma” is compared to the Bhagavad Gita. Now, if 
there were no boom in poetry, would Hindoo wares be 
quoted so freely? The Aalewala does not seem to be in- 
quired for; but there is an article on “Blue Eyes and 
“ others in SuaksPEare.” This opens a new and pleasing 
vein in criticism, and is eminently suited for discussion in 
poetic societies of two. “ Did Suakspeare prefer blue eyes 
“to brown! Give your reasons, and your own opinion on 
“ the topic.” “ Dimples in Tennyson ” is also an agreeable 
theme, and we can fancy that a pleasing paper might be 
written on “The Theory and Practice of Kissing in the 
“ Greek Anthology.” Mr. Dore will pan out on “ Saax- 
“ SPEARE and the Russian Drama,” and Mr. Donne ty, 
perhaps, will next show that Bacon adapted largely from 
the Muscovite theatre of the period. That Mr. Sruarr 
GLENNIE should write about “SHaxksprare’s Attitude on 
“the Land Question” is exactly what might be expected. 
SHAKSPEARE was a wicked Tory in his black heart, but Mr. 
GLENNIE may prove that Bacon was a disciple of Mr. Henry 
GeEorGE, whom some men call a traitor. The worst of Poet 
Lore seems to be that it is too exclusive. Minor poets have 
no show, or very little show. Girrep Hopxrys on Political 
Economy is never heard of at all. This appears to us very 
aristocratic and unworthy. 1t must be counteracted by the 
promised Biographical Dictionary of Living Local Poets, 
and by more of those delightful selections from con- 
temporary minor minstrels in which they obtain, if not 
lucre, at least a little notoriety. It is not Democratic to be 
so busy with SHaksreare and Mr. Browyrna, to the pre- 
judice of Miss Heten Jackson, Mr. Maurice Trompson, 
Mr. Epcar Fawcett, and other more recent artists. How- 
ever, a boom in good poetry is not a thing to repine at, even 
if we might wish that “good” were now to be regarded as 
synonymous with “contemporary.” No collection of Poet 
Lore can really succeed which neglects Esenezer Jones. 
But time is long, and Epenezer Jones and Co. may have 
their chance in the long run. 


THE COUNTY COUNCIL. 


-. point of profit, the few hours spent in the House of 
Commons, on Tuesday, over certain London County 
Council Bills, were worth three days of the Parnell Com- 
mission debate. The London County Council comprises 
members who are more than respectable; men, indeed, 
who are held in the highest esteem both for parts and 
character. But, as a whole, that body is marked by nearly 
every sign of what is most objectionable in local politics and 
local politicians. In point of competence it does not rise 
far above the standard of any well-regulated Vestry Board 
or Town Council. In point of arrogance it exceeds all the 
Vestry Boards and all the Town Councils that ever were 
established in the United Kingdom. Many of these bodies 
have displayed at various times an astonishing sense of 
their own importance ; but if the self-esteem of all had 
been gathered into one, it would not have generated the 
idea that the Board had come into existence to rival the 
Legislature and share its authority. This is a peculiarity 
of the London County Council. The Mayor and Corpora- 
tion of London form a rich, an ancient, a compact, and 
a powerful institution, with an imposing history to boot ; 
but no such idea was ever held in the Guildhall, or was 
only born to be burked at birth, and before it could 
utter a cry. To be sure, the London County Council 
conceives itself to be a much more magnificent body ; 
of greater spread; of ampler bulge; and therefore to be 
compared not at all with Vestry Boards and Town Coun- 
cils. The superior dimensions may be granted; though, 
for the most part, they are the result of mere accretion. 
It is not, however, the bulk, the bulge, the spread that 
inspire the pretension which distinguishes the London 


County Council from every institution of the kind that has 
hitherto been known in Great Britain. The origin of it— 
that is to say, of the pretension—is the notion that the 
London County Council is the Parliament of Democracy ; 
that it was brought into existence as a Council of Combat 
on behalf of the democratic ideal; and that, though the 
making of roads, the cleansing of sewers, the regulation of 
music-halls, may be its lowly care, its mission even in these 
things is to prepare the way for the “new order,” which 
is mitigated Socialism. How the founders of this and 
that régime have acquired power by stealth and subtlety, 
more often, indeed, than by audacious strokes of self- 
assertion, is known to the London County Council ; and 
from the day of its installation it has never ceased to 
employ the one means without neglecting the other. This 
has been often seen, and has been as often applauded by 
that increasing number of new-birth politicians who extend 
their dislike of the House of Lords to an almost equally 
effete House of Commons. It was time, then, to take note 
of these bold pretensions and insidious manceuvres ; and, 
evidently to the surprise of the Council—so far gone was 
it in over-confidence—occasion was found for doing so in a 
marked and effective way on Tuesday. 

Mr. Baumann, member for a metropolitan constituency, 
began the business in what has been generally described as 
a violent speech. The violence is undeniable, and the 
violence we deplore. But not much; for the provocation 
was extreme, and the indignation that found vent in Mr. 
Baumann’s expletive was just. The London County Council 
Bill had come on for second reading; a measure which, 
according to the title-page, seems to have been drawn up 
to procure certain alterations and improvements (in Bow 
Creek, to wit) and to acquire Brockwell Park for the use of 
the public. This was the main purpose of the Bill; and 
though some other powers were asked for, their comparative 
unimportance was to be inferred from the fact that the 
request for them was tagged on in an occasional and sup- 
plementary way. On investigation, however, it appeared 
that “the various further powers” which the House of 
Commons was asked to confer were of infinitely more 
importance than liberty to build a bridge and buy a 
park. One clause repealed a section of the Local Govern- 
ment Act which expressly provides that the Council shall 
not have the power to administer oaths ; the intention being 
to confine that body to the administrative duties for which 
it was instituted, and not to allow to it the assumption of 
judicial authority. By another clause the chairman and 
vice-chairman or deputy-chairman were to have the disposal 
of what Mr. Rircnte described as “a practically unlimited 
“sum of money” during the interval between two meet- 
ings, “ which in the summer vacation would mean a long 
“interval.” During this period any one of these gentle- 
men, together with the comptroller of the Council, might 
spend as much as ten thousand pounds on their own motion, 
and without any order from the Council. !s this an im- 
provement on the habits of the old-fashioned city corpora- 
tions, by which no such freedoms with cash are permitted! 
In another place—somewhere behind the Bow Creek and 
Brockwell Park clauses—the Municipal Corporations Act is 
amended in this remarkable way. At present, three clear 
days’ notice of a meeting must be given, and also of the 
business to be done. The Bow Bridge and Brockwell Park 
Bill proposed that the time of notice should be reduced to 
twenty-four hours; moreover, it was provided that if a 
majority of two-thirds at any meeting, thus hastily convened, 
agreed to dispose of any business of which no notice had 
been given, they might settle it out of hand, no matter how 
important the business might be. And now for another un- 
considered trifle of interpolation in a private Bill for build- 
ing a bridge at Bow Creek. “Sandwiched between one 
“clause dealing with bye-laws and another dealing with 
“ trespassers in sewers” (as Mr. Rircuie pointed out) was 
a provision to this effect :—Contracts between landlord and 
tenant as to the payment of rates were to be set aside at the 
pleasure of the London County Council; but only so that 
while the contract to pay was not to bind the tenant, it was 
to bind the landlord! Here comes out the whole spirit of 
the London County Council. The grasping at powers 
hitherto lodged in Parliament alone, and the use those 
powers would be put to if they could be obtained, appear 
at once in this single clause. 

Surely Mr. Baumann did well to be angry, though he 
certainly should have expressed his indiguation in more 
moderate terms. He ought not to have described the 
“ sandwiching” as cunning ; it was going much too far 
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to say that objectionable clauses had been unwarrantably 
introduced “under cover”; and these were not his worst 
offences against good taste. But we must make our protest, 
too, against these insidious attempts to alter the public law 
by private bills with insufficient and misleading labels, and 
to gain for a parochial corporation, the business of which 
js purely administrative, a partnership in legislative and 
judicial power. This is clearly what the London County 
Council is aiming at, and what the majority in that body 
conceives that it has a ‘‘ mandate” from the democracy to 
secure—as a2 means to an end. However, the Council re- 
ceived a check on this occasion ; and, while the presump- 
tion as well as the extravagance of its demands was well 
exposed, all the more objectionable clauses of the Bow 
Creek and Brockley Park Bill were knocked out of it at 
the close of the discussion. 

Then the Strand Improvement Bill, famous for its 
“betterment clause,” came up for second reading. Here 
we have another example of the introduction of a sweeping 
principle into a private Bill ; a principle, too, which, though 
much may be said for it theoretically, is almost incapable of 
being applied with equal justice, while it is very capable 
indeed of being worked in a most arbitrary and inequitable 
fashion. Certainly that is the case even to an outrageous 
degree if detriment is uncompensated while betterment 
is pounced upon for contributions. That, however, is a 
matter which we have discussed at length more than once ; 
and though the Strand Improvement Bill has passed a 
second reading, its betterment principle is to be referred to 
a Select Committee. 


M. DE FREYCINET’S CABINET. 


= French, who are not commonly blind to their 
superiority to their neighbours, may reasonably 
congratulate themselves at the present moment that 
they have no great statesmen or permanent leaders. 
The want has this advantage, that when one of their 
transient Ministries goes, nobody is frightened. It really 
does not matter, and so they can hear of the dis- 
appearance of M. Trrarp with considerably less anxiety 
than Germans feel about the retirement of Prince Bismarck. 
Besides, it was foreseen that M. Trrarp would go, and the 
actual cause of his going, and the time of it, were not 
important matters. The way in which his exit was brought 
about was not without interest or value, as showing the kind 
of motive which is powerful in the French political world 
at present. It was all an affair of raisins. This article of 
consumption is largely used in the manufacture of wine 
since the phylloxera appeared. It is imported from 
Turkey. Owners of French vineyards find the use of 
it a grievance. So when an existing treaty with Turkey 
came to the date at which it was to terminate, they 
thought they saw their way to the imposition of a heavy 
protective duty. But M. Trrarp and his colleagues pre- 
ferred to revive a dormant treaty by which the most- 
favoured-nation treatment is secured to Turkey. It is true 
that it secures France corresponding advantages, and that 
to renounce all such arrangements with the Porte would be 
one step further on the road M. pr Freyciyner led his 
country into when he declined to co-operate with England 
in the occupation of Egypt—the road which leads to the 
entire loss of all influence in the Levant. This considera- 
tion is of small importance to the present generation of 
French politicians in comparison with the good to be directly 
obtained by satisfying the native producer. So the Senate 
condemned M. Tirarp, and he, having been warned already 
that he had held his office long enough, and ought in 
common decency make room for another citizen, took the 
hint and retired. 

Appropriately enough, M. pe Freycrvet has been called in 
to fill his place. M. pe Freycryet is always at hand when 
a Cabinet has to be formed or a portfolio held ; so he gave 
up the War Office, which he held under M. Trrarp, and 
took the Premiership. The Cabinet which he has formed 
may be described as being much what most of its prede- 
cessors have been of late years, only more so. It has been 
the rule that French Cabinets should be formed mostly of 
Opportunists or Moderates, who would be the humble ser- 
vants of the Radicals. M. pe Freycinet’s Ministry is 
plainly meant to be that rather more than most which have 
gone before it. In theory it is supposed to represent a 
combination of all Republican parties. That it may be this 
ma thorough way it contains M. Bourcgors, who is a pure 
Radical and the nominee of M. Ciémenceav ; and it is also 


to include M. Rrsot, who has the credit of being the 


strong man of the Moderate Republicans. Looking at the 
political history of the last ten years in France, we can 
easily judge what that means. The resolute moderation of 
M. Risor will serve as a cloak to the Radicalism of M. 
Bourcegors. It is true that hopes are expressed of another 
result, and we hear of a prospect that M. Rrsor may control 
his Radical colleagues. For our part, we hold probability 
to be the guide of life ; and, that being so, we expect that 
what has always happened before will happen again. The 
French Moderate is known by his past, and gentle- 
men quite as stout in words as M. Ripor have been 
found to give at the knees when it came to push of 
pike. He may prove an exception, but we rather expect 
him to fall into the rule. The policy of the new Cabinet 
has the merit of being definite. In the midst of many 
empty phrases M. pE Freycinet said one thing in his first 
address to the Chamber which is practical and intelligible. 
The new Ministry is to be thoroughly Protectionist. It 
will exclude everything and tax everybody in the interest 
of the general prosperity. Nobody can have the least doubt 
about the Ministry's intentions in this matter. We do not 
know that this declaration of policy gives any particular 
character to M. pe Freycrnet’s Cabinet; for any other 
body of politicians who wished to obtain and retain office 
would be compelled to say as much. The immense majority 
of Frenchmen—like the rest of mankind, except a minority 
mostly composed of Englishmen, who happened at a given 
moment to be able to defy competition—is thoroughly Pro- 
tectionist, and always has been. Every class of them is 
convinced that, if only the particular article they produce 
rises in price, all will be well. That everything else will 
go up also is a prospect they either do not see or do not 
fear. As this is the opinion of the nation, it must needs be 
the opinion of the elect of the nation, and they will act 
upon it. 


LORD RANDOLPH ON HIS DEFENCE, 


Ws: should like to have found in the Memorandum 

submitted to Mr. by Lord 
in July 1888, and now communicated by him to the press, 
some allegation of fact, however inaccurate, or some train of 
reasoning, however perverted, which we could regard as 
justifying even to himself what his late follower called “the 
“ stab in the back” aimed by him at the Government in 
the recent debate. But we are obliged to say that, with the 
best will in the world, we have failed to discover anything 
of the kind. Lord Ranpoupn’s reasons, as set forth in the 
document, for objecting to the appointment of the Special 
Commission belong to two distinct categories—that of “ the 
“ substantial” (which, however, happens also to be the 
obvious) and that of the “ingenious” (which, however, 
is also the fantastic); and both are equally out of date, 
equally, though for different reasons, undeserving of repeti- 
tion, equally calculated in such repetition to serve the ends 
of Gladstonian partisanship, without resulting in any public 
advantage whatsoever. The flatterers of the member for 
Paddington, who are echoing in the press the “ Opposition 
“ cheers” which so gratified him in the House of Commons, 
have fallen into transports of affected admiration at his 
political prescience. Asa matter of fact, there is not one 
of his few verified prephecies which was not made two 
years ago by ourselves and others ; while, on the other hand, 
there is not one of his original and independent predictions 
which has been fulfilled. And, when we add to this that 
there is hardly any single objection of Lord Ranpo.pn’s 
which, even when it is substantially well founded, is not 
marred by some ill-chosen or extravagant expression, it will 
perhaps explain our inability to find in his Memorandum 
the explanation which, as we have said, we should have 
been well pleased to discover. 

Lord Ranpotrn’s protests against the appointment of 
the Special Commission were set forth with commendable 
brevity ; but they admit, we think, of still further conden- 
sation. In sum they amount to this—that the legislative 
establishment of an extraordinary tribunal to inquire into 
the charges and allegations contained in “ Parnellism and 
“ Crime ” was, in the first place, “ unconstitutional ”; and, 
secondly, and for various reasons enumerated by him, in- 
expedient. With the “constitutional” part of the case we 
dealt so fully in these pages last week that we need say no 
more on that subject. We may pass, therefore, to the 
charge of inexpediency, and proceed to consider what 


amount of weight there is in it—not, be it remembered, 
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what amount there might have seemed to be in it in 1888, 
but what it is now found to possess in the year 1890; 
because it is upon that question that the justification or 
otherwise of Lord Ranpotpun’s recent speech depends, The 
creation of the said extraordinary tribunal for the purpose 
above specified appeared to many of us a step of doubtful 
policy at the time. We felt our own misgivings on the sub- 
ject, and expressed them. Yet even here the Memorandum 
misconceives and misstates the common objection. ‘ The 
“ offer (to the Parnellites) recognizes,” it says, “the wisdom 
“and justice of the conduct of the accused persons in 
“avoiding recurrence to the ordinary tribunals.” It re- 
cognized nothing of the sort. What it did, or what it 
might have seemed to, recognize was an obligation on the 

rt of a Government to humour men who pretended to 
doubt the fairness of the ordinary tribunals by offering 
them one on which it was assumed that even they could 
throw no such doubt. And the objection to this course was 
twofold ; first, that it gave the accused persons a privilege 


same of his reply to the letter conveying to him the resolu. 
tion of the South Paddington Conservative Association, 
Like so many other of its writer’s performances, it indicates 
a too manifest desire to shock and startle at the expense of 
dignity. Itis not a very long letter, but there are at least 
half a dozen sentences in it which should have been left at 
the bottom of the ink-bottle at the Jockey Club rooms, 
Newmarket. We do not refer only to such ill-considered 
sallies as the remark—only partially redeemed by its 
obscurity from indecorum—“ that as time goes on, and as 
“political events develop themselves, the Special Commission 
“will be generally designated in Tory circles by an adjective 
“more common in popular use than is altogether agreeable to 
“the polite ears of moralists and divines.” This might pass 
| asa mere error of taste begotten of the dangerous desire to 
| be smart ; as also might Lord Ranpopn’s deliberate choice 
of ironical phrases, such as “ Should the Council do me the 
“ honour of disagreeing with me,” and the like. The main 
offence of his letter lies in its studious suggestion that the 


to which no other of Her Magesty’s subjects who are the ; protest of the Conservative Association does not merit any 


alleged victims of libel are admitted, and that there was 
no just ground for giving them this advantage over their 
fellow-subjects ; and, secondly, that, while there was this 


more serious argumentative reply than will go conveniently 
into the two or three flippant sentences which are about 
all that the writer really devotes to it. The resolution, 


objection to the proposal, even if it were likely to satisfy ; he begins by saying, “represents, therefore, merely the 


the accused persons, it was unreasonable to suppose that 
they could afford to admit themselves satisfied with it, or 
any other such offer, or would refrain from anticipatory 
aspersions on the impartiality of a Court which, on certain 
of the charges against them, would be bound, they knew 
only too well, to find an adverse verdict. And, in so 
far as this last result would involve the consequence of 
exposing the judges to the attack of political partisans, 
we will concede just so much as this to Lord Ranpo.pn 
CuurcHILL—namely, that his objection and our objection, 
and the objection, no doubt, of a large majority of the 
public (for it is a perfectly plain and obvious one, needing 
no pundit from Paddington or elsewhere to point it out), 
holds good to this day. The judges have been attacked by 
political partisans ; they have been assailed and maligned 
(the process, indeed, was begun by right hon. gentlemen on 
the Front Opposition Bench) ; and this was and remains a 
misfortune. So far we are in accord with Lord Raypo.pu ; 
but the agreement carries us a very little way together ; 
and the mere fact that so obvious a criticism made in 1888 
has been justified by events in 1890 can hardly have been 
regarded even by the critic himself as sufficient excuse for 
striking a deadly blow at those whose offence it was to have 
disregarded him. To provide him with such excuse even 
to his own mysterious political conscience, the Memorandum 
might have been expected to contain a whole series of 
other adverse predictions, all of them equally grave, and 
all verified by the event. But, as a matter of fact, the 
case is precisely the reverse. Jord Ranpovpu’s specula- 
tions on the course which the inquiry would take, on 
the mode in which the Commission would conduct its 
proceedings, on the position in which witnesses would be 
placed, on the position in which the parties would stand, 
as regards their rights and liabilities, before the ordi- 
nary tribunals—on all these points, we say, and on many 
others, Lord Ranpoutpen’s speculations were not only com- | 
pletely, but even wildly, ludicrously at fault ; so wildly and 
ludicrously, that it is difficult to understand how any 
man with so marked an organ of self-esteem could have 
willingly represented himself to the country in the light | 
in which the publication places him ; or to put it another | 
way, should have taken such a Parliamentary course in the | 
late debate as would compel him to publish this Memoran- | 
dum with all its refuted prophecies staring foolishly in the | 
face of contradictory events. So far, in short, from this | 
document supplying the vindication of Lord Ranpo.pn | 
CHURCHILL’s speech, its contents will be generally regarded | 
as having in reality furnished him with a whole batch of 
reasons for leaving that speech undelivered, even though he | 
should have had it by him as a “rod in pickle” for the back | 
of the Government for two years past. Instead of saying | 
to himself, as he seems to have done, “I ought to have | 
“ thrown this Memorandum into a speech in 1888; but I | 
“ will do so now,” anybody else but Lord Ranpotpu would | 
have said to himself, “‘ In view of what has happened during | 
“ the last two years, I will now, in 1890, throw the Memo- | 
“ yandum into the fire, and I shall never cease to be thankful 
“ that I did not throw it into a speech in 1888.” 


If, however, the publication of the Memorandum has 
done nothing to improve Lord Ranpo.rn'’s position, it has 
at least not made it any worse. We can hardly say the 


“ opinion of the Council; which, however, is entitled to 
“ great respect from me.” Then, after noting the opinion 
of the Council that his action is entirely out of harmony 
with the views of the Conservative electors of the division, 
he goes on to add :—-“ I have no reason to suppose that the 
“ Council are in error in committing themselves to this 
“ view ; but I remark with satisfaction that the Council, 
“ with a prudence which I cannot too highly or respectfully 
“commend, have abstained from expressing any opinion 
“as to whether my action was right or wrong.” Lord 
Ranpowpu’s logic suffers somewhat from the epigrammatic 
quality of his style. If he has really “ no reason to suppose 
“that the Council are in error in committing themselves 
“to the view” which he specifies, he had no justification 
for saying, half a dozen lines above, that “their resolution 
“ represented merely their own opinion.” As to the quip 
about their having refrained from saying whether his action 
was right or wrong, it looks too like the cheap controversial 
artifice of pretending to mistake a mere reserve of con- 
ventional courtesy for an argumentative evasion. Lord 
Ranpoien must have known perfectly well that where his 
constituents differ from him they think, like everybody else 
in the same circumstances, that they are right and he is 
wrong. And the insinuation on his part that the contrary 
is the case, that he is the true Conservative, and that the 
Council are, and, what is more, know themselves to be, 
blind “ Ministerialists, right or wrong”—is not calculated 
to produce a soothing effect. 


JUDGES AND CORONERS. 


UDGES seem to be even fonder of sitting upon 

Coroners than Coroners are, or ought to be, of sitting 
upon bodies. The Old Bailey has often heard strictures 
upon Crowner’s Quest law, especially when Mr. Justice 
Hawkrys happened to be presiding there. This time it is 
Mr. Justice Wit.s, who, in his charge to the Grand Jury 
at the Chester Assizes, referred at some length to the 
inquest held upon the late Mr. Davies at Crewe. Some 
people might think that criticizing a Coroner was rather 
like hitting a woman, or might ask, with Ropert Brows1ne, 
“ Who would be satirical upon a thing so very small?” 
Mr. Justice Wits, however, is more inclined to magnify 
than to depress the Coroner's office. He considers it 
extremely important, chiefly for the somewhat whimsical 
reason that the Coroner may dispense with the rules of 
evidence. The rules of evidence are certainly not founded 
on abstract reason. They have been put together and 
pulled to pieces in a haphazard sort of way by successive 
generations of judges, and have either benefited or suffered 
by occasional incursions of the Legislature. But never- 
theless, or rather all the more, they constitute a rough and 
ready way of sifting the chaff from the wheat; and it 1s 
not going too far to say that they are a safer guide to the 
discovery of truth than the unaided intelligence of ®@ 


| gentleman elected by the ratepayers or selected by the 


County Council. Many Coroners are not lawyers, and 
very few belong to the higher branch of the legal pro- 
fession. Inasmuch, however, as a squire or a parson may 
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sit on the Bench at Quarter Sessions, and guide a jury not 
oly over the facts but between the conflicting argu- 
ments of eminent counsel, there can be no insuperable 
difficulty in the nature of things in a doctor or solicitor 
fulfilling the requirements of the law. Mr. Justice 
Witts adheres to what may be called the historical theory 
of the Coroner and his functions, such as would be laid 
down by the Bishop of Oxrorp or Professor Freeman. He 
regards the jury as “ bystanders,” occupying the duplicate 
position of judges and witnesses, with the Coroner as a kind 
of Greek Chorus to make appropriate remarks as the drama 
develops. This view has a charm for those who like to see 
institutions in the making, and who will be grievously dis- 
tressed by the calm proposal of the Statute Law Revision 
Committee to repeal Magna Carta. But is it exactly 
business? We do not pretend to any special acquaintance 
with the habits and customs of murderers. The plausible 
statement that they find nothing more interesting or more 
profitable than the report of the proceedings in the 
Coroner’s court may, perhaps, be unfounded. At the 
same time an elaborate collection of local gossip, including 
that hearsay which almost every witness peculiarly de- 
lights in if left to himself, cannot be, witi all respect for 
Mr. Justice Wits, of much assistance to the police, while 
it may be of the greatest assistance to the person or persons 
whom the police want. When the case comes before the 

istrates somebody must be, and the right man may be, 
in good and lawful custody. There is nothing to prevent 
the murderer from strolling into the public-house where the 
Coroner exalted sits, waiting to ascertain what tack the 
inspector is upon, and then seeking the nearest railway 
station to govern himself accordingly. 


In the particular instance which suggested to Mr. Justice 
Wits his general dissertation, the Coroner was no doubt 
wrong. The two lads who had been arrested for the murder 
of their father, and who had practically confessed the crime, 
were not exhibited by the police in a tavern for a gaping 
crowd to stare at. The police were perfectly right. They 
were willing themselves to say what they knew, and the 
prisoners, had they appeared, would have been warned to 
keep silence. The Coroner's dignity was affronted; he 
exchanged comments with the jury upon the supposed 
insult which had been offered them, and the inquest was 
abruptly stopped before it had reached its legitimate con- 
dusion. One result of this neglect of duty on the Coroner's 
part is, that no depositions were forwarded to the judge 
except those taken before the magistrates. Mr. Justice 
WiLLs treated this as a misfortune, and we assume that his 
experience correctly instructed him. But there isa great 
deal to be said against Coroners’ inquests, especially where 
there has been an undoubted crime, and even more espe- 
cially when an apprehension has been actually made. Tech- 
nically, the verdict of the Coroner’s jury is equivalent to 
the finding of a true bill by a Grand Jury, and a 
man may be put upon his trial in respect of it. But, 
as a matter of fact, he never is, and the magistrates go 
into the whole case as if there had been no inquest at 
all. There are no Coroners’ inquests in Scotland, where the 
criminal law is enforced with at least as much stringency 
asin England. The Coroner must sit in public, and every- 
thing which takes place before him may be reported in any 
newspaper. It is not perhaps generally known, but it 
is unquestionably true, that magistrates may sit in private 
when the case is one over which they have no final juris- 
diction, and where they can only commit for trial. The 
power is rarely exercised, and, of course, ought only to be 
exercised where publicity would defeat the ends of justice, 
as by facilitating the escape of an accomplice, But its ex- 
istence is important, and even its infrequent use shows that 
the evils of inquests are not imaginary. The Crewe murder 
taises none of these complicated questions, for there the 
police had a very easy task. The law, however, does not 
recognize publicity in preliminary proceedings, and Grand 
Juries always examine witnesses with closed doors. Mr. 
Justice Writs said at Chester that a Coroner “could often- 
“times collect evidence, facts, and statements which, 
“whether or not they might ultimately be capable of being 
“turned into evidence against the parties who have to be 
“ put upon their trial, were often very valuable as supply- 
a ing material for investigation by the police, and as afford- 
“ing clues which might lead to successful inquiry.” Did 
Mr. Justice Writs ever ask a detective how he would like 
to work in a glass case? 


THE NAVY. 

HERE has, Sr. Parrick helping, been but little dis- 

cussion on the Naval Estimates—and a very good 
thing too ; for, if the discussicn had been longer, it would 
not have been any better. So much was clear from what 
was said, which was quite enough to prove that the House 
is as capable as ever of aimless talk—unoflicial and official. 
What possible good can there be, for example, in such a 
thing as Mr. Gourtey’s motion on Monday night? The 
meinber for Sunderland actually asked, for the second time 
too, that the House should appoint a Committee to inquire 
into the construction of warships. We are, perhaps, wrong 
in implying that there is no use at all in such a motion. 
It does prove—if that is worth doing—-how firmly some 
members are convinced of the ability of the House to do 
the one kind of work for which it is notoriously unfit— 
namely, the work of administration. It is the business of 
the House of Commons to supply money and control 
policies. The execution must be left to the departments. 
Everybody who is not a member of the House of Commons 
is well aware that there are few more helpless exhibitions 
of futile talk and aimless questioning than are presented by 
the House of Commons when it is engaged in inquiring 
into a technical matter. It knows nothing about it, and 
is led by the nose by experts or bamboozled by officials. 
We have had a happy escape from Mr. Gourtey’s Com- 
mittee. A further portion of a short night’s work was 
taken up by Mr. Suaw Lerevre in a repetition of well- 
worn old platitudes about the evil example set by making 
additions to one’s fleet. Foreigners go and do the same, 
and it is bad for them. How sad! If Sr. Paraick saved 
us from more of this chatter, we wish it was his day all the 
year round, 


Captain speech on Monday night was a dif- 
ferent piece of work. He at least knows what he was 
talking about, and when he complained of flimsy ships and 
bandbox boilers he was speaking very much to the point. 
It is true that we have trash of this kind in the navy. 
No Committee of the House of Commons would have 
saved us from it; but it ought not to be there. The root 
of the mischief has been that the Admiralty has given all 
kinds of ingenious mechanics their head, instead of first 
finding out from naval officers—or, what would have been 
still better in order to avoid confusion, from one carefully 
selected naval ofticer—what kind of ship is satisfactory to 
fight in, and then compelling the ingenious mechanic to build 
it. We do not make out that Lord Georce HAMILTON is 
going to take this course—indeed, it is not at all clear that 
the Admiralty is going to do anything in particular with 
its Barhams and Sharpshooter and “ M” class except com- 
mission them and force naval officers to make the best of 
them. No doubt it is difficult to know what to do with 
your failures. Lord Grorce is finding that out in the case 
of the lunatic guns. We commented last week on the 
rather amazing reference to those degenerate “lubber 
“ fiends” in the Admiralty Memorandum, Lord Grorce 
has surpassed it. When asked whether he did not think it 
might be a good thing to really test one of those so-called 
guns, he made the following portentous reply :—“ But the 
“ erosion caused by the gases cutting inside the gun was so 
“ great and the temperature caused by the explosion was so 
“ high, that he did not think that any advantage would be 
“ derived from such a test.” For once the First Lorp has 
made it hard to criticize him with moderation. What does he 
suppose will happen in battle to this gun which he dare not 
test in ¢ It is with this hideous, costly, and imbecile 
failure that some of our battle-ships are to be armed. They 
are being commissioned, they are going on foreign stations. 
The Admiralty deliberately sends them out with a weapon 
which Lord Grorce confesses is untrustworthy and terribly 
dangerous to those who use it; it is done in utter disregard 
of the lives of officers and men, the safety of the ships, and 
the honour of England, which we humbly hope is something. 
It is infamous, impudently and callously infamous. After 
such a confession the First Lorp has only one course open 
to him, to acknowledge the blunder manfully, to take the 
guns out, refit and rearm the ships, whatever the cost 
may be. Anything would be better than further toleration 
of such an embodied and murderous lie. 
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MR. MORLEY EXPLAINS. 


F the Liberal electors of Limehouse and Stepney under- 

stand and appreciate Mr. Morey’s account of his attitude 
on the Free Education question they are fortunate, either in 
special training to the comprehension of Gladstonianisms, 
or in a natural subtlety of intellect which has rendered such 
discipline unnecessary. A finer example of the master’s 
manner than this distinguished pupil of his has just pro- 
duced we have never met with. Mr. Morey has been 
accused—-according to his own account unjustly—of having 
trucked away the pet Radical principle of “ undenomina- 
“tional education under popular elective control” in 
exchange for the votes, at an important division, of certain 
Irish Roman Catholics. His answer in effect is, that he 
has supported that principle for seventeen years, and that 
he never never will desert it. Only when it has been 
vigorously applied in every part of the United Kingdom, 
where its application would enable him and his friends to 
gratify their hostility to the Church of England, he would 
be quite willing to waive it in those other parts of the 
country where the waiver of it would have the effect of 
leaving certain sectarian schools—in nearly every instance 
of the Roman Catholic denomination— uninterfered with. 
If anybody, after wading through the mass of words 
in which Mr. Morey has involved his so-called ex- 
planation, can find any more in it than this—if any- 
body, in short, can discover any “principle” in Mr. 
Mortey’s surrender of principle, any countervailing con- 
sideration of public policy which might even colourably be 
regarded as suspending the authority of the “ popular 
“ control” maxim-—-we should be glad to have it pointed 
out to us. Until thus enlightened we shall continue to 
regard Mr. Mortey’s apology for the concordat as simply 
an audacious attempt to hide the nakedness of a political 
“ transaction ” behind a cloud of words. 


Mr. Mortey’s dealings with the Report of the Special 
Commission showed less of Gladstonian ingenuity ; for there 
he seems to have relied mainly on the assumption that his 
hearers had not mastered the findings of the judges, and 
that he might, therefore, caricature them as he pleased. 
His most spirited effort of this kind is to be found in his 
pretended exegesis of the finding of the Commissioners as 
to the connexion with the Clan-na-Gael. “ It has been 
“ charged,” said Mr. Moruery, “that, in inviting and 
“obtaining assistance from the Physical Force party in 
“ America, they purposely abstained from repudiating and 
“condemning the action of that body.” But what, he 
asks, “does that come to? If Mr. Parnetu did abstain, 
“‘ apparently [“ apparently” is good], from repudiating and 
“condemning the action of the Physical Force party, it 
“must be remembered that that was not the Dynamite 
“party, because it was stated by the judges that the 
* Parnellite party were ignorant of the fact that the Clan- 
“ na-Gael was connected with the Dynamite party.” And 
Mr. Mortey then goes on to put before his hearers the 
daring assertion that “the only Physical Force party of 
“which the Parnellite party had knowledge was that 
“party who cherished the vain and idle dream of 
“ obtaining Irish independence by force of arms.” And 
this is the result upon a man’s moral character of ex- 
changing libraries for lobbies! Mr. Moriey must have 
known perfectly well when he made this sham _ re- 
ference to what “ was stated by the judges” that they 
mever stated anything of the kind. They never said 
that the Parnellites were “ignorant of the fact that the 
“ Clan-na-Gael was connected with the Dynamite party.” 
All they say is that it was not proved that the Parnellites 
“ knew that the Clan-na-Gael had obtained the control over 
“the Irish National League of America in collecting 
“ money for the Parliamentary Fund.” The connexion of the 
Clan-na-Gael with dynamite was common ground with both 
parties to the inquiry, and also to their advocates, at least if 
we except Mr. Asquirn ; the only question in doubt was the 
connexion, or rather the extent of the connexion, “ with 
“ knowledge” existing between the Parnellites and the 
Clan-na-Gael. And, though the judges hold this know- 
ledge to have been not proved against them in one specific 
matter, the Report goes on to pronounce it proved that the 
Parnellites invited and obtained the assistance and co-opera- 
tion of the Physical Force party in America, including the 
Clan-na-Gael—that is to say, in addition to Mr. Mortey’s 
romantic dreamers—and, in order to obtain that assistance, 
abstained from repudiating the action of that party. It is 


“ operation of, and accepted subscriptions from, Patrick 
“ Forp, a known advocate of crime and the use of 
“ dynamite.” And yet Mr. Mortey can put before a body 
of electors the account of matters which we have quoted 
above. He is rapidly becoming the “awful example” of the 
literary man turned politician. 


BARON DOWSE, 


5 death of Baron DowseE at the age of sixty-five 
removes from the Irish Bench its brightest, liveliest, 
and wittiest occupant. The present House of Commons 
does not associate an Irish Law Officer with rollicking 
humour and obstreperous mirth. What is true of this 
House is true of its immediate predecessors. Since 1874 
the Attorneys- and Solicitors-General for Ireland, from 
Lord AsupournE to Mr. Mappen, have been staid and sober 
individuals, discharging the duties of their offices with 
punctilious severity. The present Irish Chancellor, as Mr. 
GiBson, is perhaps the only one of them who made any 
particular mark in the House or were much missed when 
they left it. Mr. Gipson was a very effective debater, who 
retired in the prime of life to the obscurity of the Lrish 
Woolsack, and had the pleasure of listening from the Peers’ 
Gallery to Mr. Guapstonr’s eloquent expression of regret 
for his departure. The names of Law, and Porter, and 
Jounson, and Hotmes do not recall many Parliamentary 
incidents of importance. But in the Parliament of 1868 
there was a Solicitor-General for Ireland whom nobody 
could overlook. At the general election of that year, which 
settled the fate of the Irish Church, Mr. DowsE was re- 
turned in the Liberal interest for Londonderry, and in 1870 
he succeeded the present Lord Justice Barry as Solicitor- 
General. At the beginning of 1872 he became Attorney- 
General, and at the end of 1872 he was made a judge. 
He thus sat in the House of Commons for only four 
years, during two of which his place was on the Trea- 
sury Bench. Probably no man ever acquired in so 
short a time a higher reputation as a Parliamentary 
humorist. His style was not always refined, and his jokes 
sometimes bordered on buffoonery. But they had the 
great and redeeming quality of making people laugh, 
whether they wished it or not, heartily, spontaneously, 
and outright. Mr. Dowse was an Ulsterman, and 
Ulster is not the part of Ireland where fun is usually 
the raciest. There are exceptions, however. Colonel 
SauNDERSON is one, and, in a still higher degree, Mr. 
DowsE was another. He hardly ever spoke without setting 
the benches on a roar, and Mr. Bernat OsBorNE was 
seriously annoyed. The time came when the rival wit 
thought that he would have his revenge. Mr. Dowse 
entered the Government, and forthwith assumed as much 
gravity of demeanour as he conveniently could. Mr. Bernab 
OsBorNE watched for his opportunity, and, contriving to 
follow the new Solicitor-General for Ireland in debate, 
taunted him with the depressing effect of the official tread- 
mill. The House was in Committee, and Mr. Dowse could 
therefore reply. “I know nothing,” he said, “which my 
“ honourable friend would so much appreciate and enjoy as 
“ six months’ hard labour upon the instrument of torture 
“ to which he refers.” Mr. Bernat Osporne, who had held 
office under Lord ABERDEEN and Lord Patmerston, but not 
under Mr. Giapstong, “ concluded,” as the Americans say, 
to leave Mr. Dowse alone in the future. A lick with the 
rough side of Mr. Dowsr’s tongue, to use the famous phrase 
of Lord Jerrreys, usually left a disagreeable mark. 

As Mr. Barry never obtained a seat while he was 
Attorney-General, Mr. Dowse was the legal representative 
of the Irish Government in the House of Commons, and a 
more thoroughly capable representative no Government 
ever had. Most people know of his famous retort to Sir 
Joun Duke CoLerince, now Chief Justice of England, on 
the question of women’s rights. It certainly does not 
follow, as Mr. Dowse observed, that because some judges 
are old women, all old women ought to be judges. For the 
last seventeen years of his life Baron DowsE was an active 
and vigorous judge himself. It cannot be said that the 
Irish Courts are overburdened with work, and Baron 
Dowse found plenty of scope for the play of his extra 
judicial imagination. He was perfectly fearless and indepen- 
dent, hitting everybody all round with entire freedom and 
good humour. The head of the Division in which Baron 
Dowss sat is, perhaps, the ablest lawyer in Ireland. But 


further found that “they invited the assistance and co- 


on a very important point Baron Dowse ventured to differ 
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with him. He could not be brought to agree with Chief 
Baron Paties and Mr. Justice ANprREws that, on an 
application for a writ of habeas corpus, the Court may 
look at the depositions to see whether there is any legal 
evidence of guilt. The judgment of the majority, of 
course, prevailed, and many decisions of resident magis- 
trates have been brought up for review in consequence. 
But Baron Dowsr’s opinion was in accordance with the 
decisions of the English judges, who have always held 
that a warrant duly issued by a Court of competent 
jurisdiction destroyed the right to a habeas corpus. 
Baron Dowsr, whose health had been visibly failing 
for some time before his sudden death, was perhaps too 
fond of entering into controversial topics from the judicial 
Bench. But the Irish standard in these matters is not the 
same as the English, and Baron Dowssr’s fun was irre- 
pressible. If he saw a chance of making anybody or any- 
thing look ridiculous, considerations of prudence never 
restrained him. He must have been happy indeed when 
the local reporter made him exclaim, “ Better fifty years of 
“ Europe than a circus in Bombay!” For he was one of 
those fortunate people who can enjoy jokes against them- 
selves. It must in candour be added that he would, if 
nothing else occurred to him, make the worst of puns. It 
is a pity, to end with a Hibernianism, that he could not 
have lived to read his own obituary notice in the Z'imes. 
How he would have chuckled over the last two sentences :— 
“A great Irishman has passed away. Gop grant that 
“ many as great and who as wisely shall love their country 
“may follow him.” ‘ He knew his country’s weaknesses,” 
says this charming writer. He could not have had a better 
example. 


THE CONSERVATIVE CONFERENCE. 


_ was truly amusing to read yesterday, in the columns 
of a Gladstonian newspaper, that the Conservative 
Conference at the Carlton Club had proved to be “ no 
“very portentous affair” after all. This from the por- 
tent-mongers themselves—and the only men in the busi- 
ness, moreover—is particularly comic. We are not aware 
that all the emptily mysterious talk which followed the 
announcement of the very commonplace fact that the leader 
of the Conservative party was about to hold one of the 
usual conferences with his followers originated, or was even 
echoed, in any other quarter than that from which we now 
hear these innocent expressions of surprise. Certainly 
nothing which has been publicly said or done, either by 
Ministers or Ministerialists, had given the slightest pre- 
text for the belief that the meeting of the party had 
any sort of special significance; and if that singular 
class of reader who regales himself upon the political 
“sensation” provided daily for him in the lower Glad- 
stonian press is disappointed at last Thursday’s proceedings, 
we are not aware that any Unionist politician or jour- 
nalist has incurred any measure of responsibility for en- 
couraging the hopes that have been thus dashed. If the 
gobemouches had not been too busy swallowing the flies to 
listen to the voice of reason and common-sense, Lord 
Sauispury’s eminently sensible but singularly unexciting 
address to his followers would have fallen upon better 
prepared ears. 

The situation, in fact, might have been perceived by 
those foolishly-gaping persons to be precisely such as would 
produce an unexciting speech from a Prime Minister, and 
as would not give any countenance to the delightfully- 
exciting stories which have been circulated through the 
press. Everything, that is to say, is going perfectly well 
for the Unionist cause within Parliament and with- 
out, and the leader of the party has only to think 
of those counsels of discretion and moderation which 
must be followed in order to maintain the same satisfactory 
state of things. ‘The real and only obstacle to the achieve- 
ment of complete success in a Parliamentary Session coin- 
¢iding with a somewhat critical period in the life of the 
Parliament is to be found, not in any risk of the disruption 
in the ranks of the Ministerial party which has been foolishly 
reported, but in the possibility that the obstruction to 
which the Gladstonians and Parnellites are almost bound 
to resort during the next three months will be unwittingly 
furthered by Unionists striving too anxiously to impart an 
impossible perfection to Ministerial measures. Against this 
it was quite necessary that Conservatives, who, more- 
Over, are deeply interested in one of these measures— 


the Tithes question, in especial—should be duly warned. 
Equally desirable was it that they should be invited to con- 
sider fully the alternative submitted to them by the Prime 
MrnisTer with respect to assisted education. No doubt it 
is a question to be gravely considered whether a Conserva- 
tive Government should itself undertake a piece of legisla- 
tion ‘to which many Conservatives entertain a natural and 
reasonable repugnance, in order that a worse thing may not 
happen to them in the adoption of the undertaking by a 
party prepared to deal with it on the lines laid down by Mr. 
Mortey. There is a good deal to be said on both sides ; 
for, though Lord Sauispury’s view is the most likely to 
gain assent on the first blush of the matter, it is open to 
the objection of too strongly reflecting that political fatalism 
which has worked so much havoc already in our institutions. 
This question, however, is not immediately pressing ; there 
is no probability of its assuming practical urgency during 
the present year. It will be enough for the purposes of 
the current Session—a Session, it must be remembered, 
which has begun in an exceptionally wasteful manner, so 
far as regards expenditure of public time—if the members 
of the Conservative party lay to heart their leader’s wise 
counsels of “self-restraint and self-denial,” and resolve to 
carry against the obstruction which almost certainly 
awaits them the two main measures of the Ministerial 
programme. 


THE FROZEN VACUUM BRAKE. 


N our article of last week we referred, towards the close, to 
the unfortunate history of the various brake systems suc- 
cessively, though not successfully, adopted by the London and 
North-Western Railway Company—a railway of which we are 
all otherwise proud, and whieh we cordially desire to see in a 
position to hold its own in all respects as one of the safest and 
best of the highways in the world. It will be remembered that 
the continuity of this history was rudely severed, like the strata 
in a geological fault, by the story told by the “conductor” of his 
journey on the night of 3rd March from Euston northward, in 
which story—setting aside for the moment the Carlisle collision— 
the unwisdom displayed by the Brake Department of that Com- 
pany may be said to have culminated. Whether or no “nature 
abhors a vacuum,” it is now quite certain that passengers will 
abhor in future a frozen vacuum brake, and we have since learnt 
that there have been numerous other cases besides those to which 
we previously referred, in which the vacuum brake has failed 
from the same cause on other railways. For instance, we find 
that on Monday, the 3rd March, the 5.20 p.m. train Manchester 
to London was delayed 37 minutes between Haddon signal-box and 
Derby, on the Midland Railway, through the brake being frozen ; 
and that after leaving Leicester, the pipes were taken off from 
the carriage next to the engine, so that the train was practically 
unprovided with any continuous brake; and on the oe 
morning (Tuesday) ice was found in the hose coupling at the bac 
of the tender. 

We shall presently have occasion to refer, by way of illustra- 
tion, to one or two more of over one hundred cases actually 
recorded in the Board of Trade Returns during the last three 
years, as we have already stated, showing the danger of using a 
vacuum brake in frosty weather. But, as George LIL. is reported 
to have inquired how the apples got into the dumplings, so also 
we have naturally inquired how does the water get into the 
brake apparatus, and what effects does it produce during frosty 
weather. 

The principle upon which the vacuum brake is worked is—we 
learn—by means of ejectors used on the engine. In other words, 
jets of steam are allowed to pass from the boilers through small 
“ nozzles,” provided for the purpose, so as to enable the escaping 
steam to draw with it, in its passage, the air out of the vacuum- 
pipes and apparatus throughout the train. This mode employed 
in working the vacuum brake is the most wasteful means known 
of obtaining power. It is well known, as the result of actual 
experiment, that the consumption of steam utilized in maintain- 
ing a constant vacuum throughout the length of an average train 
requires an expenditure of about three pounds of coal per mile 
run in excess of what is required in working the Westinghouse 
brake. As the London and North-Western Railway Company 
ran, during the year 1889, 20,750,000 miles with their passenger 
trains, it is easily computed that they expended in the working of 


their vacuum brakes, supposing them to have been applied to all 
those trains, an extra amount of 28,000 tons of coal, which, at 
10s. per ton, would mean 14,000/. for the year, in excess of what 


they would have expended with a good air-pressure brake, and 
for the luxury of using what would appear to have been an 
inferior, if not a dangerous, appliance. 

But to return to our description of the vacuum brake. As the 
air is drawn through the pipes and couplings along the whole 
length of the train by means of these ejectors, a vacuum is 
formed more or less throughout the apparatus; and, when the 
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brake is applied, the air allowed to fill up this vacuum necessarily 
brings with it any moisture which it may contain, according to 
the condition of the atmosphere. - In the course of repeated 
applications of the brake, the moisture of the air so admitted, 
being condensed inside the cold pipes, collects obviously at the 
lowest points, which are the couplings between the engine and 
tender and between the carriages. When sufficient moisture has 
thus been accumulated, and has been frozen during a period of 
low temperature into ice, the action of the brake is necessarily 
interfered with. Another, and not less important. cause is the 
leakage which commonly occurs from the ejector, as the steam 
condenses and leaks back into the brake-pipe; indeed, in the 
practical application of the vacuum brake this evil is well known, 
and is obliged to be recognized. Provision is, indeed, made for 
catching as much as possible of the water so leaking back by pro- 
longing the vertical pipe from the ejector downwards beyond the 
brake-pipe, and by placing at the bottom of this prolongation a 
“drip-cup,” provided with a valve to let the water out, but auto- 
matically to shut itself when the ejector is at work, so as not to 
interfere with drawing the air out of the brake-pipe. 

These being the two principal means by which water is intro- 
duced into the brake apparatus, we must next explain the effect 
of this water in preventing the action of the brake. When 
this water freezes and ice is formed in the couplings, the action of 
the ejector, which is intended to produce a vacuum throughout 
the apparatus, is obviously nullified. A second difficulty arises, 
inasmuch as what are termed the “ ball-valves” are prevented 
from acting in the apparatus of the different vehicles. This “ ball 
valve” consists of a very small sphere, which is either seated on a 
circular opening, or lies in front of that opening, according as the 
brake is applied or released; and when once this little ball is 
frozen to its seat, or otherwise (which would only require the 
tenth part of a drop of water), the brake is necessarily prevented 
from acting. 

We may quote the following cases from the Board of Trade 
Returns as instances of this latter cause of failure:—On the 
London and South-Western Railway, where a similar vacuum 
brake is employed, a train was delayed on 7th March, 1886, on 
account of a frozen valve on No. 57 composite carriage in the 
4-53 PM. train, Hounslow to Gunnersbury. On the same rail- 
way a ball-valve was frozen on No. 43 milk-van at Gillingham 
on the 17th February, 1888, Again, at Midhurst on the 11th 
December, 1888, “ Ice and water in cylinder and valve frozen of 
No. 431, third-class carriage.” And on the 5th January, 1889, at 
Clapham Junction, “valve frozen of No. 15, third-class brake-van.” 
There are also scores of other cases reported, also in the Board of 
Trade Keturns, in which the cylinders and brake-pistons were 
found to be obstructed by ice, so as to render the brake inopera- 
tive. In fact, the Returns sometimes specify that the cylinders 
were found full of ice. Having found it to be thus the case that 
the moisture of the atmosphere is so prejudicial in its effect to 
the successful action of the vacuum brake, we have naturally 
inquired why, in the case of its principal rival, the compressed 
air brake, the same difficulties are not encountered, and we are 
informed that, although the air is pumped from the atmosphere 
into the apparatus of the Westinghouse brake, and might at first 
sight be expected also to collect in the pipes and valves of that 
brake, yet the same difficulty does not arise, because the air is 
not pumped direct into the pipes, but into a large reservoir under 
the engine containing a space of eight to ten cubic feet, in which 
any moisture contained in the air is condensed, and from which 
it is occasionally emptied by turning a tap provided for the 


e are not able to ascertain that there has ever been a case 
in which an air-pressure brake has failed from this cause, although 
it is practically in universal use in America and Canada, where 
the temperature frequently falls to zero, and even sometimes to 
30° below zero. 

In comparing air-pressure and vacuum brakes we may here add 
that there is an enormous difference in the use of these rival 
systems in regard to the pressure at which they are worked. 

he compressed air brakes are usually worked, as shown by the 
gauge on the engine, at a pressure from 60 to 70, and even 
80 Ibs. on the square inch, whereas the vacuum brake is limited 
by the pressure of the atmosphere, which is, as is well known, 
only 15 lbs. to the inch; and, in practice, no higher pressure than 
1olbs. to the inch can ever be relied upon for working it. 
Obviously the longer the train the more difficult it is to obtain 
even that amount of pressure, because the whole vacuum has to 
be created by an ejector worked on the engine; and the further 
the hindmost carriage is from the ejector the less power it has to 
obtain the necessary vacuum. 

Following out the same idea, it is equally obvious that the 
action throughout the train must be less rapid with a brake at 
low pressure than with a brake at high pressure. The air- 
pressure brake has been well described as an “air-gun” ready 
charged under every carriage; and, in fact, if a coupling comes 
undone or a brake-pipe is fractured, the brake-blocks are applied 
at once upon every vehicle of the train. With the automatic 
vacuum the same result is obtained when the pipes are free of 
ice, though under less pressure, and, therefore, with less effect, 
unless the apparatus is very much increased in size and volume ; 
and there are other disadvantages in working with less pressure, 
such as the impossibility of allowing so much play between the 
brake-blocks and the wheels, and the more frequent adjustment 


We think we have said enough in the present article to con- 
vince our readers that an opportunity has now been afforded to 
the London and North-Western Company to select a fourth form 
of brake in place of their three previous failures; and that in 
doing so they should adopt one which will remain efficient on a 
frosty night as well as on a sunshiny day, and the pipes of which 
will not be liable to fill with water, especially when the tempera- 
ture is below freezing-point. But the more we examine this 
brake question, the more we are convinced that we have hit upon 
what the promoters of charitable institutions and of limited Com- 
panies are in the habit of describing as a great “ public want,” in 
the shape of light and leading. We shall endeavour to supply 
that want by imparting to our readers further facts and in- 
formation which they may not otherwise obtain as to the inner 
secrets of this vexed question, and the relative merits of the 
various systems of brakes, referring next week more especially to 
the extraordinary proceedings that have taken place in India, 
where good brakes are so much required on the Ghauts and in. 
other mountainous districts. 


INTERNATIONAL CHESS. 


thers attention paid to several recent matches between players 
of different nationalities and in various parts of the world is 
a fair test of the interest which is felt by the general public in 
matters of supremacy over the chessboard. It is in no way 
surprising that such an interest has been developed, especially in. 
our own country, by men and women of the present generation ;: 
for, whatever form of diversion or occupation may chance to be 
in vogue at any given moment, from pitch-and-toss to—football, 
let us say—the emulative Briton will not rest until he knows 
who is most entitled to crow on that particular eminence. The 
chesser, if we may borrow the term from a familiar copy of 
verses, has the satisfaction of knowing that his favourite pursuit 
has never lost its charm for intelligent men since its first devising 
somewhere near the epoch of Kung Fu Tse. Other modes of 
diverting and recreating the human mind have had their day and 
ceased to be. But chess is perennially popular; it falls and rises 
again in public favour; and, if it were not exceptionally popular 
at the present time, we should not have seen all the daily papers 
recording the progress of the two Havana matches from day to. 
da 


x contest of more than ordinary interest has been arranged. 
between Steinitz and Gunsberg, who will nominally, and by 
virtue of domicile, represent the United States and Great Britain. 
By consent of the two principals, this match is to take place at 
New York in the autumn, the Manhattan Club having agreed to 
draw up the conditions and provide the stakes. The meeting of 
these cool, hard-headed, and thoroughly accomplished players 
would have been far more attractive for the chess-playing world 
if Gunsberg had beaten the Russian champion at Havana, as 
Steinitz beat him a year before. The Gunsberg-Tchigorin match, 
ending in a draw as the result of twenty-four games, was one of 
the best-fought encounters in the whole history of chess, and 
each player is entitled to regard his half of the victory as a very 
considerable achievement. But the fact remains that Steinitz 
did pretty much as he chose when he played Tchigorin before the 
International Tournament of 1889, that Tchigorin beat Gunsberg 
in the aforesaid tournament, and that Gunsberg’s public form is 
much inferior to that of Steinitz. Almost every one will take 
Steinitz for choice when the new match comes to be played, even. 
if the preference is not too general to admit of the laying of odds. 
At the same time Gunsberg has the very qualities which seem to 
be required in one who aspires to bring about the overthrow of 
the American champion. If any living player beats Steinitz in 
a set match, it will probably be by temperament rather than by 
skill, and by dogged endurance rather than by superior knowledge 
of the game. Now, as a chess-player Gunsberg has a stolid tem- 
perament, peculiarly fitted to take advantage of every shadow of. 
a chance which Steinitz, by over-confidence or hazardous experi- 
ment, may offer him. 

It is to be hoped that we shall be enabled to follow this, and 
every future match of importance played at a distance from our 
own shores, without difficulty or loss of time, obtaining a full 
record of the moves within an hour or two of the completion of 
each successive game. The matter is easy of accomplishment, 
and the cost of transmitting a game by telegraph need not amount 
to more than the charge for a number of words equal to the 
number of moves made by the first player. Varicus codes have 
been suggested for the cheaper transmission of chess messages, 
which have the double advantage of encouraging international 
play, or games between players at a distance from each other, 
and of putting it in the power of a newspaper to give full reports 
of tournaments and matches during their progress. By far the 
best and simplest codes hitherto devised are those which Mr. 
Edwyn Anthony, of Ross, explains and illustrates in a pamphlet 
published by Messrs. Waterlow & Sons. One is a figure-code and 
the other is a word-code; and the necessity of employing the 
more complex of the two, under existing circumstances, must be 
laid to the charge of the telegraphic services. The figure-code is 
capable of being _ in a single foolscap page, contaiming 
three hundred and fifteen groups of five figures, with an interval 
of three hundred and fifteen between the adjacent groups. Since 


of the brake-blocks which, therefore, becomes necessary. 


315 x 315 = 99,225, there is just room for the code within the 
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arithmetical limits of five-figure groups—a fact in which chessers 
may be disposed to find one more evidence of design in the 
original institution of their noble game. The possible single 
moves of the sixteen pieces of each player number two hundred 
and sixty-eight. Forty-seven different sinifications are added to 
the list, bringing up the total to 315—which is thus not such a 
mystical number as it appeared at first sight. Now the ingenuity 
of Mr. Anthony’s figure-code consists in the fact that every five- 
figure group whatever, evcept those printed in the code, represents 
two moves—the first being White’s move, and the second Black's. 
This may be illustrated here without much complexity, by taking 
a single line from the printed code 
15169 | 15485 | 49 | Queen SW 4. 

“ QueenSW 4” is a mere abbreviation in accordance with 
“ compass notation,” and means that the Queen is to move four 

uares diagonally in what may be understood as a south-westerly 
direction. In the third column of the code the numbers run 
from 1 to 315; and there is an interval of 315 between the 
groups in the first two columns. Now suppose tha’ the 
telegraph brings us 15,200. Looking down the first column of 
our code, we come to the number 15,169, next under that of the 
telegram, and we know at once that White’s move was Queen 
SW 4. For Black’s move we take 169 from 200, which leaves 31; 
and referring to the third column we find Queen E 7. It is clear that 
by this device any move on the chess-board, for each of two 
players, cau be indicated by a single five-figure group. Nothing 
could be simpler ; and for Great Britain and the Continent, where 
such a group is charged as one word, nothing could be cheaper. 
The average number of words or symbols in the designation of a 
chess-move, whether in the ordinary or in the compass notation, 
is nearer five than four. ‘To transmit two such moves by tele- 
graph in either of these notations would cost on an average the 

rice charged for nine words, so that the use of Mr. Anthony's 
igure-code would eflect a saving of eight shillings out of every 
nine. 
Unfortunately we cannot jump at the solution of our telegraphic 
difficulties in this delightfully easy fashion. The five-figure groups 
are not available beyond the limits of Europe. Other countries 
within the International ‘Telegraphic Convention allow only three 
figures to pass at the rate of one word. Therefore, in order to 
furnish a code equally cheap with the figure-code, we must 
employ words instead of figures. A little consideration will 
show that the three hundred and fifteen moves and significations 
referred to above must be repeated on three hundred and fifteen 
pages, so that each move of White’s may be brought into relation 
with all the possible moves of Black. For this purpose a com- 
posite vocabulary of 99,225 words is necessary, and we must take 
account of the initial labour of preparation and cost of printing. 
In these two respects Mr. Anthony invites the co-operation of 
chessplayers, and his appeal ought not to be made in vain. 
Every one who cares for the game would profit by the existence 
of a telegraphic Chess Code, which would apply an effective 
stimulus to International Chess. 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
VIL. 
WHO WAS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE MAssAcCRES or SEPTEMBER ? 


Pb order to thoroughly understand the rise of the great con- 
spiracy which resulted in the Massacres of September, we 
must go back to the only too famous date of the roth of August, 
1792, when the Tuileries was sacked, and the Swiss Guard mur- 
dered by the infuriated mob. The official participation of the 
Commune in this dreadful event necessitated strong measures 
being taken to prevent a vigorous reaction. The prime movers 
in this plan were Danton, Robespierre, Marat, and Pétion. They 
deemed it necessary later in the month to propose the issue of an 
extraordinary edict, ordering that on a certain day and hour the 
entire population of Puris was to desert the streets, and to submit to 
an organized domiciliary visitation. Accordingly on the 27th of 
August an official notification to this effect was affixed to the 
corners of the streets. The result was simply marvellous. Duval 
says :—“ Imagine the street-life of an immense capital like Paris, 
animated by countless pedestrians and thousands of carriages, 
carts, and fiacres, suddenly stopped as by the wand of an 
enchanter—paralysed. As the clocks struck six, the streets 
emptied themselves magically. People as the tocsin sounded 
Tushed into tkeir houses. Those who were belated took refuge 
with their friends or with strangers, or even hurried into the 
hospitals, and sought a hiding-place in the beds of the sick and 
dying. You could look.from end to end of long streets, and not 
see a human figure moving in them.” The barriers were confided to 
the horrible Marseillais—the Marseillais were not, as is popularly 
believed, inhabitants of that city, but a band of discharged 
galley-slaves from the gaols and yards of Toulon, There were, 
in fact, only ten Marseillais in the whole three hundred and 
sixty ruffians—the terrors of Paris, and the river was covered 
with boats filled with armed men. Even the washerwomen’s 
barges were used for this purpose, whilst sentinels guarded the 
uays. At about eight o'clock the drums beat again, but the 

Ouse to house visitations did not commence until midnight. These 
were effected by about 8,000 well-armed and well-disciplined 


men. Their object was to discover if there were arms or any 
treasonable papers concealed. The result was, that from midnight 
to six o'clock on the following morning, some 6,000 persons were 
carried off to prison, ot whom about two-thirds were immediately 
released on their giving their word of honour that they were 
innocent of all complicity in any reactionary plot. Between 
1,500 to 1,600 of them, however, were added to the number of 
captives who already gorged the prisons. Among them were a 
number of ecclesiastics, who had refused to reeognize the Consti- 
tution. Never, perhaps, in history has a vast population been so 
completely domineered by a small, but admirably-disciplined, 
party of ruffians 

“ Having,” to use the words of Marat, “caged so many brutes 
and traitors, the best thing to do with them is to destroy them "— 
hence the Massacres of September. Mark—on August 27 about 
1,600 persons, mosily of the better class of society, and therefore 
friends of order, were dragged from their houses and imprisoned. 
On August 30 - that is, three days afterwards—Marat proposed to 
Danton, Robespierre, Pétion, and Camille Desmoulins the necessity 
of killing “this vermin.” Collot d’Herbois, moreover, announced 
that he did not approve of the “ royalist rats” being sent to Guiana. 
“They might come back again, Let us kill them, men, women, 
and children, and bury them in the earth of the land of Liberty.” 
That Danton and his colleagues looked upon the bloody proposal 
in a favourable light is proved by several apparently insigni- 
ficant circumstances. ‘The first of these is most curious and 
little known. In 1785 86 a decree was issued ordering the 
demolition of the Church and Cemetery of the Holy Innocents, 
and that a market-place should be built on their site. Tard by 
was an old house, known from time immemorial as the Maison 
de la Tumbe-[soire, because, according to the best authorities, it 
occupied the site known in the days of the Romans as the Mons 
Osiris, where stood a temple to Isis and Osiris, Under this 
house was the entry to a number of subterranean passages, pos- 
sibly excavated at a very remote period for building purposes. 
When the cemetery was destroyed, it was decreed that the bones 
found therein should be arranged along the walls of these pas- 
sages, and so they remain to this day, being still known 
as the Catacombs. On August 29, 1792—that is, on the day 
following the imprisonment of the unfortunate persons above 
referred to—a man, furnished with the usual tricoloured scarf 
of office, arrived at the Tumbe-Isoire, accompanied by six or 
seven workmen. Ile ordered a trench to be dug, which 
he said would lead to the re-discovery of a deep pit, and, 
moreover, the works were to be finished without fail on the 
night of September 1—the eve of the massacre. The matter 
caused some stir in the neighbourhood, and people wondered 
what was the good of exposing this pit. They learnt a little later 
that it was intended for the tomb of the greater number of 
the victims of the impending massacres. The next fact is that 
Manuel went to the Carmes on the morning of September 1, and 
visited four old monks who had obtained permission to live in 
their deserted cells after the suppression of the Monastery. He 
ordered them not to leave their chambers on any pretext during 
the next forty-eight hours, and moreover commanded two guards 
to station themselves in the corridors into which these four cells 
opened, It was discovered afterwards that two of the priests in 
question were his aged uncles. He therefore wished they should 
be saved—a clear proof that he at least was perfectly well aware 
of what was going to happen. A third significant coincidence is 
that on September 2 Mme. Danton gave a dinner party at the Hotel 
dela Chancellerie. Among the ladies invited were Mmes. Camille 
Desmoulins, Hébert, and Robert. Mme. Danton was unaware 
that anything exceptional was going to occur, and the other 
ladies were equally ignorant. At dinner Mme. Danton remarked 
that her cook was in prison for disorderly conduct. The woman 
was a great favourite in the family, and Danton, suddenly recol- 
lecting her danger, sent two hours before the massacres an order 
for her immediate release. Nor can it be doubted that Robes- 
pierre was equally well acquainted with what was to take place, 
because at ten o'clock on the night of the 2nd September he 
sent guards to the Collage Louis le Grand to protect the Abbé 
Berardier, his old tutor. 

MM. Buchez and Roux, in their Histoire Parlementaire, point 
out that the massacres were organized by the very men who 
were, or professed to be, the administrators of the law, and con- 
clusively prove that the population of Paris, although terribly 
irritated and excited by the fall of Longwy and the defeat of 
the Republican army at Verdun—-disasters attributed to the 
intrigues of the Royalists—was absolutely ignorant of the in- 
conceivably wicked plan of murdering the prisoners. The villains 
who cut the throats of the priests, who murdered defenceless 
prisoners wholesale, and who tore the innocent Princesse de 
Pamballe to pieces were supplied with tricoloured scarves of 
office and official authorization to commit their deeds of violence. 
Consequently, when the population of 500,000 people became 
aware of the iniquitous proceedings, they were paralysed with 
horror and indecision, and, unfortunately before public opinion 
could express the force of its indignation, the most dastardly plot 
in all history had triumphed, and a band of miscreants had secured 
for themselves sovereign power for two years to come. Collot 
d’Herbois said in full Convention on August 29, amid great 
enthusiasm :—“ We must inspire terror—terror alone will frighten 
the people into submission. It is a strong measure, but it is for 
the good of the nation and liberty.” The men who planned the 


massacres were Marat, Danton, Robespierre, Manuel, Hébert, 
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Billaud-Varennes, Panis, Sergent, Fabre-d’Eglantine, Camille 
Desmoulins, and Collot d’Herbois, backed by some dozen others. 
If we refer to the file of Z’ Ami du Peuple in the early days of 
August 1792—that is, fully a fortnight before the date of the 
massacres—we find Marat already at work, shrieking in every 
key “the absolute necessity of murdering the wolves and rats 
who are infesting the prisons.” 

“Tue, tue!” Marat cried to Dame Aubertine; “que j'aime 
ces paroles 14!” At night he sallied out with a bundle of 
placards—black letters on flame-coloured paper—a brush, and 
a pot of paste, and himself affixed to the street-corners his 
fierce denunciations of innocent citizens and his invitations to 
patriots to kill the “rats.” Citizen Marat, therefore, begins 
the game. Danton follows suit. Calmer and much more really 
able, he detected a “great idea” in the ferocious conception 
of. Marat. “Il faut faire peur aux Royalistes,” he cried. Every 
document connected with the horrors of September bears the name 
of Danton. And he went further. He made little crosses against 
the names of those prisoners who were to be sacrificed without 
ee. Robespierre and Camille Desmoulins kept in the background. 

th were equally well informed, but neither moved finger to 
stay what Robespierre a few days afterwards hypocritically declared 
he looked upon with abhorrence. But, for all the horror with 
which he professed to regard the crime, Robespierre must un- 
doubtedly bear his share of the blame, for he was the most 
popular of the tribunes, and the most authoritative. Louis Blanc 
asserts that Robespierre was more guilty than either Marat or 
Danton, for he looked upon Marat as mad and Danton as “sur- 
prisingly weak.” Now what were the others doing during the 
days the massacres lasted? Hébert actually presided over the 
butchery at La Force, and Billaud-Varennes at that which took 
= in the cloister of the Abbaye. To this last-named 

rute was confided the honourable task of paying the workmen 
—les travailleurs, as they were called—in other words, the fiends 
who, for a pittance, executed the wholesale murders. Fabre 
d’Eglantine and Camille Desmoulins, the confidants of Danton 
and his accomplices, were throughout the whole of the four days 
of the massacres busily engaged in the Place Venddme sending 
off circulars to the Comités of Surveillance in every city and 
town of France, announcing what was taking place in Paris, and 
advising them to imitate the example. Manuel has left a record 
of his visit to each of the prisons the day preceding the massacres. 
Collot d’Herbois, in the Moniteur of the 14th of November, 1792, 
gives his approbation of the deed in the following astounding 
sentence :—“ The so-called ‘ Massacres of September’ is the credo 
of our liberty. Without these glorious days the Revolution could 
never have been accomplished, there could never have been 
liberty, there could never have been a Convention.” What 
Minister Roland and his wife were doing on these appalling days 
of lawlessness and crime is curious and important enough to be 
reserved for a further article. 


BANKERS’ DUTIES IN LENDING TO STOCKBROKERS. 


R. JUSTICE KEKEWICH has just given two decisions 
which are exciting much discussion in the City, as they 
affect very closely the interests of bankers, brokers, investors, and 
speculators, In the first case judgment was given on Saturday of 
last week. It was the more important of the two, not only 
because it was more complicated, and its decision governed that 
of the latter, but because also it extends very considerably the 
responsibilities of bankers when making loans to members of the 
Stock Exchange. The facts can be very briefly stated. A Mr. 
Simmons instructed Delmar & Son, his stockbrokers, to buy for 
him 15,000 dollars nominal value of Cedulas, bonds issued by the 
Mortgage Bank of the Province of Buenos Ayres, and left the 
Cedulas for safe custody with the brokers. Shortly afterwards the 
business of the firm was transferred to Herapath, Delmar, & Co., 
one of the partners of the old firm entering the new, and the new 
firm continued to hold the bonds for safe-keeping. Subsequently 
Herapath, Delmar, & Co. borrowed money from the London 
Joint-Stock Bank on the security of Cedulas and other stocks, 
and a little later suspended payment. Thereupon Mr, Simmons, 
discovering that some of the Cedulas, which he believed to be his, 
had not been retained in the safe custody of his brokers, but had 
been handed over as security to the Joint-Stock Bank, demanded 
delivery of them from the bank, and on its refusal to give them 
up instituted proceedings for their recovery. He pleaded that 
he was not indebted to the brokers, and had never given them 
authority either to sell or to pledge the bonds, and that the bank 
had neglected its duty in not inquiring as to whether the brokers 
were entitled to pledge the bonds. He, therefore, claimed that 
the bonds, if unsold, should be delivered up to him, and that, 
if sold, their value should be paid to him. Further, he 
claimed damages, assessed on the principle that he was entitled 
to the highest market value subsequently to the demand 
made for the Cedulas to the bank, with interest from the 
date when such highest market value was reached, and the 
dividends accrued before that date. The bank admitted that 
they had made no specific inquiries as to the ownership of the 
Cedulas, and that they believed in the integrity of the brokers ; 
but pleaded that no inquiries were necessary, that they had taken 
the bonds in good faith, and for value, without notice of the 
plaintift’s title; that it has long been the usage of bankers to 


treat such bonds as negotiable instruments, transferable by mere 
delivery, and, lastly, that the bonds never had been the propert 
of the plaintiff, but had been purchased by the brokers wit 
money advanced by the bank itself. And, in fact, it appeared that 
the brokers had sold Mr. Simmuns’s Cedulas, and had subse- 
quently bought them back, paying for them by means of a loan 
obtained from the bank. Over and above all this the bank sub- 
mitted that, by leaving the Cedulas completely under the control 
of his brokers, Mr. Simmons had so acted as to represent in effect 
that they would pass with a good title to any one taking them, 
The second case, in which judgment was given on Tuesday, 
differed but little from the first. A Mr. Little had bought 
Ottoman Bank and Rio Tinto shares, as well as bonds of the 
Uruguay Unified Loan, through Delmar & Son. Herapath, 
Delmar, & Co. afterwards pledged the securities with the London 
Joint-Stock Bank, and the London Joint-Stock Bank, on applica- 
tion, refused to deliver them up. The only material point in 
which this case differed from the first was that the securities had 
not been sold. 

In both cases judgment was given for the plaintiffs, on the 
ground that they were governed by the ruling of the House of 
Lords in the Earl of Sheftield v. the London Joint-Stock Bank, 
In some important matters of fact, no doubt, they differed from 
the facts in that case, but in principle the judge held they were 
the same. He held it to be proved that it is part of the business of 
a stockbroker to hold the securities of his clients for safe custody, 
and it is also part of his business to accommodate his clients 
by borrowing money for them from bankers. It is not the 
custom of the brokers to borrow separately on the securities of 
each client, but to borrow on all the securities en bloc; and, 
though in the great majority of instances brokers have full 
authority to pledge the securities of their clients, every now and 
then cases occur in which they pledge them without such autho- 
rity, and therefore fraudulently. Consequently Mr. Justice 
Kekewich is of opinion that it is incumbent upon bankers to in- 
quire into the ownership of the securities offered to be pledged 
with them. The bank had contended that it would be useless 
to make inquiries; for honest brokers would be offended, and 
dishonest brokers would give satisfactory though false answers, 
The judge treated this plea as valueless, and insisted that bankers 
must take the consequences if they do not make the requisite in- 
quiries. This undoubtedly seems to be the law as settled by the 
Ear] of Sheffield v. the London Joint-Stock Bank, and it appears to 
apply fully to the case of Little. But it does not meet the earlier 
and more complicated case of Simmons v. the London Joint-Stock 
Bank. As stated above, the Cedulas, which were bought by order of 
Simmons, and held for safe custody by Herapath, Delmar, & Co., 
were sold by that firm, who at the same time, however, bought 
other Cedulas of the same bank and the same series and of 
equivalent value. They paid for these new Cedulas by means of 
a loan obtained from the Joint-Stock Bank, and it would seem 
to follow necessarily that the loan would not have been 
made if the firm had not previously agreed to pledge the 
Cedulas to the bank. The Cedulas, that is to say, could not 
have been paid for if the bank did not lend the money, and the 
bank would not have lent the money if the Cedulas had not been 
pledged to it. It would seem to follow, then, that the Cedulas 
really were the property of the bank when Herapath, Delmar, & 
Co. became bankrupt, and thereby failed to carry out their part 
of the contract. Mr. Justice Kekewich, however, decides dif- 
ferently. It is true, he says, that the identical Cedulas bought by 
Mr. Simmons were sold by his brokers and delivered to strangers. 
But, at the same time, equivalent Cedulas were bought by the 
brokers, and it must be inferred that their intention was to re- 
place the first Cedulas by those purchased. As soon, therefore, as 
the second Cedulas were delivered to Herapath, Delmar, & Co., 
they became, ipso facto, the property of Simmons, even though the 
title of the brokers would have been defeated had the cheque 
given by them for the Cedulas been dishonoured, and it would 
have been dishonoured if the contract with the bank to pledge 
the Cedulas with it had not been fulfilled. Thisis carrying assump- 
tion and inference very far. Granting that bankers have better 
means of protecting themselves from fraudulent brokers than the 
ordinary investor, and that, therefore, it is desirable to compel 
them to take precautions not to injure investors, yet surely it 
is going too far in that direction to say that, if a broker sells 
without authority the securities of a client, and at the same time 
buys an equivalent amount of the same securities, obtaining @ 
loan from a bank to pay for the purchase, it must be held to be 
the broker’s intention to make restitution to his client, and 
though the banker has protected himself by taking the securities 
in pledge, he must be compelled to give up the securities, and 
lose his money. 

It is understood that in both cases the decision will be 
appealed against, and that, if necessary, they will be taken to 
the House of Lords. Bankers and brokers object to the ruling, 
not only on the ground on which we have criticized it im 
Mr. Simmons’s case, but also on the ground that if upheld it will 
very seriously interfere with their business. Such a bank as the 
London Joint-Stock, for instance, has a large number of brokers 
among its clients, and each of those brokers has a large number of 
clients. Many of the clients would be very unwilling to have 
their private affairs made known tothe bank. It may be said that 
their unwillingness arises out, of the fuct that they are engaged in 
speculations which they do not think altogether creditable to 


| them, and that if speculation is checked it will be a good thing 
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That may be so. But bankers and brokers object that, while 
their business is in this way likely to be uced, their ex- 
penditure will be seriously increased if they attend to the 
ruling, as the clerical labour must be largely augmented if the 
banks are really to inquire into the ownership of all the securities 
they take in pledge. When a stockbroker on the first day of 
the Settlement arranges with his banker for a loan, he cannot 
correctly describe the securities which will be delivered to him 
on the last day of the Settlement. Will the bank clerks and 
some of his clerks, therefore, have to go through the whole list 
of securities when lodged with the bank? Or is the bank to be 
satisfied with a written authority from the clients to the brokers 
to pledge the securities? The bank cannot know the signatures 
of all the broker's clients, and if a broker is dishonest enough to 
appropriate to his own use what belongs to a client, what is to 
revent him from forging an authority from the client? But if 
the authority from the client is not to be general, but to specify 
what the securities are, and the shares or bonds of which they 
consist, then it will be no light labour every fortnight to go 
through the securities and compare them with the authorities and 
the lists of securities given by the clients. Bankers and brokers, 
therefore, contend that the decision in this case and that in 
the Earl of Sheffield v. the London Joint-Stock Bank would 
not have been given if the judges thoroughly understood how 
business is conducted in the City; that the law, as laid down 
in these decisions, if upheld, is entirely unworkable; that it 
is impossible at the present day, when Stock Exchange busi- 
ness is so large, to make the inquiries which the judges expect 
bankers to make; that, when business is at all active, brokers 
very often do not know what securities they receive on the 
settling-day, or even how their balance at their banker really 
stands ; and that, if their perplexities are to be increased by the 
banks insisting upon formal examination and identification of 
securities, the present methods of doing business will have to be 
given up altogether. Undoubtedly there is much force in this 
criticism. Of course everybody admits that the present methods 
do enable dishonest brokers to defraud their clients, and that it is 
desirable to check those frauds as far as may be. But bankers 
and brokers generally maintain that the check cannot be applied 
as these decisions require. 


FIRES AGAIN, 


NLY a few weeks have elapsed since we found ourselves 
called on to review certain pamphlets concerning fire, pub- 
lished by an enterprising firm engaged in the manufacture and 
sale of fire-extinguishing appliances, and now, as a punishment 
for our sins, we find ourselves once more in a similar position. 
By some strange combination of circumstances, or curious irony 
of fate, there appear to be within the British dominions—or, 
oo, we should say within the British Islands—only two 
s which can administer to our needs in this important matter ; 
and, as we have said a word concerning Shand & Mason's books, 
we are now favoured with those of Mr. Merryweather. As 
arule, we have a grave distrust of medical advice from an 
apothecary, of advice concerning seamanship from a shipbuilder, 
concerning hunting from a horsedealer, concerning shooting from 
a gunsmith, or concerning anything from the person who has the 
ing to sell. 
hile guarding ourselves, however, in this manner, and taking 
all reasonable precautions not to allow ourselves, in carrying out 
our legitimate duty as critics, to be decoyed into the position of 
seeming to be advertisers of stores, we need not hesitate to say 
that, apart from the acknowledged commercial intents of Mr. 
Merryweather, there is certainly in his Fire Brigade Handbook 
and Fire Protection of Mansions an amount of information which 
will fairly repay a perusal. Mr. Merryweather says:—“In pre- 
senting this Handbook of elementary instructions for the use of 
men belonging to volunteer and private brigades, I must dis- 
claim any intention of attempting to instruct professional firemen 
in the performance of their duty”; and, in connexion with his 
book, he further adds that certain “portions had received the 
benefit of the revision of the Superintendent of the Manchester 
Fire Brigade.” 

We do not know how far the Superintendent of the Man- 
chester Fire Brigade will be pleased at finding himself claimed 
as an associate by one engaged in the sale of appliances which 
he, in his public and official capacity, has to bring under the 
notice of his employers for approval or disapproval; but, speaking 
generally, and without special reference to the matter now before 
us, we do not hesitate to express an opinion that any connexion 
of this kind, wherever it exists, is a mistake, and should be dis- 
Countenanced and discouraged by all public authorities as a 
serious offence aguinst the purity of official life. One reason for 
this opinion may be found in the chapter on Steam Fire-Engines, 
m which it is said, “I would like to urge upon those who are 
able to influence the decision arrived at as to the fire equipment 
of a town that there are muny important advantages to be gained 
by adopting steam fire-engines, in preference to hand-worked 
machines,” and this without any reference to the frequency of 

es or the requirements of the town in question, Such advice, 
Without a careful consideration of all the circumstances, is in 
itself absurd, and in its immediate connexion may seem pre- 
Posterous, 


There must certainly be a proportion to be observed between 
the number of fires and the expenses to be incurred, and Mr, 
Merryweather'’s attempt. to place in the same category a town 
containing valuable property which has scores of fires every year 
and a town with very little property which has only a single fire 
in some twenty years, is altogether unreasonable. In order to be 
practical and to give to those who read his book a fair view of 
the whole subject, he should state the comparative first cost of 
a steam fire-engine and a manual fire-engine, the comparative 
cost of maintaining a steam fire-engine and a manual engine, 
and the wages of an engineer for one against nothing at all, or 
nearly nothing, for the other. Asa matter of fact, there are in 
connexion with a steam fire-engine several items of expenditure 
which are not necessary with a manual, and, unless there are 
generally some fifty or one hundred fires in the year, the manual 
is the more useful and more trustworthy machine of the two. 

With regard to the comparative merits of hose-reels and hose- 
trucks, Mr. Merryweather appears to be treating of the appliances 
of generations past. It is well known that in many important 
cities, and notably in London, hose-carts have long since super- 
seded reels, and that, although numbers of hose-carts are to be 
found in almost every part of our great metropolis, there is not a 
single hose-reel, nor has one of these superannuated appliances 
been in use for something like twenty years. Mr. Merryweather 
says that “the object of the reel on wheels is to enable a con- 
siderable quantity of hose to be kept with the couplings of the 
various lengths united, and ready for easy transit to a distance, 
and that its superiority to a truck where large quantities of hose 
have to be laid down is obvious ”; but he omits to add that those 
who have practical experience on a scale unparalleled elsewhere 
consider a hose-cart not only cheaper—which Mr. Merryweather 
himself would acknowledge—but also lighter, more capacious, 
more handy, and in all respects more available for general oe 
poses, while it includes all the facilities for having the whole 
of the hose coupled together, as it always is, and, in addition, 
the inestimable advantage of keeping the hose always dry and 
clean; and, above all, providing good ventilation, which with 
hose tightly wound on a reel is impossible. This is one of the 
many points which distinguish these books. Then the writer 
goes into particulars concerning hose, which we have not space 
to deal with beyond saying that he is strongly in favour of 
leather hose (nothing like leather), and seems to have but little 
love for canvas hose; and he goes into some general state- 
ments which may be taken as truisms, such as “It cannot be too 
strongly insisted upon that the real test of good hose is not the 
number of pounds pressure per square inch it will bear, but its 
capacity for enduring tough work and wear, and the time it will 
last under this discipline ” ; but here he stops short, and gives no 
hint as to his views concerning the mode in which this latter 
knowledge is to be obtained except by a test of strength at the 
time of purchasing. With regard to this point we may mention 
that we have taken the trouble to apply to those who have the 
largest experience of the use and management of hose, but no 
connexion whatever with its manufacture, and that their replies 
do not support the theory laid down by Mr. Merryweather. 

In his Fire Protection of Mansions Mr. Merryweather is less 
technical, and consequently more free from practical inaccuracies; 
but those who study his work will do well to remember that it 
cannot but be of the nature of an ex parte statement. It is only 
fair to our readers to emphasize these points beyond any possi- 
bility of misunderstanding ; but, having given this warning, we 
do not hesitate to say that great pains appear to have been taken 
in compiling these books, and that some useful information can 
be obtained from them. 


THEATRES. 


DRAMATIST who cannot invent a good plot that is new 
does well in falling back upon a good plot that is old. 
There are few more sympathetic and charming stories than the 
tale of Cinderella, the origin of which, if we remember aright, 
the ingenious and painstaking Dunlop traces back to antiquity. 
Adapting to the stage Miss Thackeray's idea of giving old stories 
a modern setting, Mr. W. R. Walkes, a name unknown to play- 
goers, has set forth the legend of Cinderella in nineteenth-century 
dress, and the little piece is now being acted at the Avenue. 
The new Cinderella is Margery Wriothesley, daughter of a 
curiously absent-minded Fellow of the Royal Society, who has 
married an ill-disposed woman with a daughter of her own. 
Injusta noverca has always been a familiar phrase, and the second 
Mrs. Wriothesley is a flagrant example. Her husband would be 
kind to Margery if he dared—is, indeed, very kind to her when 
they are alone—and this divergence from tradition is a well- 
considered stroke ; but his efforts to be firm on behalf of his child 
fail in the presence of the tyrant. Of course there is a Prince— 
the story of Cinderella could not exist without—only in this case 
he is an Earl. Before succeeding to his title Lord Raemore was 
poor. He had met and loved Margery, but thought it unfair to 
her to bind her down to an engagement before sailing with his 
regiment to India. But he unexpectedly inherits the title, hurries 
home, and writes to Mr. Wriothesley begging for his daughter's 
hand—a letter which the old gentleman puts into his pocket and 
forgets to open. There must necessarily be a ball in Cinderella, 
and it is one to which Margery is specially invited; but her 
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stepmother will not let her go to outshine the cruel sister, 


Hester, and she is left in deep sorrow; for, on the eve of 
departure, Mrs. Wriothesley has found the letter in her husband's 
pocket, and at once concludes that the proposal is meant 
for Hester, the announcement of which fact to Margery comes 
near to breaking her heart. No fairy godmother appears. 
Instead it is the Prince—that is to say, the Earl—who enters by 
the balcony, to find the girl he loves lamenting his supposed 
faithlessness. In more than one respect the little play is crudely 
put together; but the story is too delightful to be spoilt. After 
the obvious playing at cross purposes is over, and the misunder- 
standing cleared away, the audience takes pleasure in witnessing 
the discomfiture of the unjust woman and her heartless daughter. 
Except by Mr. Nutcombe Gould, as the old savant, the piece is 
not well played. Mr. Benjamin Webster lacks fervour and feel- 
ing as Raemore, and Miss Laura Graves makes less than easily 
might be made of Margery. She is somewhat too triumphant at 
the downfall of her enemies’ hopes, and so evokes less sympathy 
than would be accorded to her if she accepted her honours 
meekly. 

Mr. F. Terry, though too skilful to fail as Dr. Bill in Mr. 
Tlamilton Aidé’s version of M. Carré’s play, was not well placed 
in the character. Mr. Alexander, released from his toil at the 
Adelphi, is now appearing as Dr. Bill on his own boards. He 
cove with admirable spirit and imparts new life to the farce. 
Miss Fanny Brough is, if possible, better than ever. She makes 
every line and look tell in a quiet and simple fashion which could 
not well be surpassed. 

A new play, in three acts, by Mr. Robert Buchanan, entitled 
Miss Tomboy, and founded on Sir John Vanbrugh’s Relapse, 
was produced on Thursday at the first of a series of special 
matinées which are promised at the Vaudeville Theatre. In an 
author’s note Mr. Buchanan tells us that, “ Beyond portions of 
Lord Foppington’s admirable scenes in Act I. and a stray line 
here and there, throughout the dialogue is original, while the 
characters, especially that of Miss Hoyden, have been yreatly 
altered, and in some respects, it is hoped, humanized.” He then 
goes on to say that “ The main plot of Zhe Lelapse, with its 
style of tawdry, mock-heroic blank verse, and its vein of heartless- 
ness so characteristic of an artificial period, has been abandoned 
altogether, while the excellent underplot, full of those germs of 
broad humanity . . . becomes the mainspring and motif of the 
— play.” As Mr. Buchanan wanted to write a screaming 
arce—he calls it a comedy ; but let that pass—he was-quite at 
liberty to take the underplot, which cannot be regarded as the 
exclusive property of Vanbrugh or any one else, whether living 
or dead. But we think he might have left Vanbrugh’s dramatis 
persone and dialogue alone; the latter does not piece together 
well with Mr. Buchanan's English, and by using the former 
we fear that he will give many excellent persons who never 
have read and never will read a line of the Restoration comedy 
a wholly false idea of Vanbrugh’s peculiar and admirable 
qualities. Mr. Buchanan has shown that he can write fairly 


good plays of his own and successfully adapt the plays of others ; ! 


but it seems very doubtful whether he appreciates the require- 
ments of a successful farce. In Miss Tomboy nearly all the 
laughter is on the stage-—a circumstance which most of the actors 
engaged in the piece emphasized by an unduly boisterous be- 
haviour whenever the fun of a situation became obscure, or 
the poverty of the dialogue apparent. Indeed, the whole com- 
pany seems infected with the idea that artificial comedy is 
adequately rendered by any player whose physique can support a 
constant restlessness; but, in spite of this, there was plenty of 
clever acting in the piece. Under happier circumstances Miss 
Winifred Emery would make an almost perfect Hoyden; Mr. 
Frank Gilmore made an excellent Tom Fashion, and several of 
the minor parts were admirably played. On the other hand, the 
Lord Foppington of Mr. Thomas Thorne was an absolutely 
bewildering performance. He was not only unlike Lord Fopping- 
ton, he was unlike any living person at any time. 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE. 


J lee present exhibition of the Royal Institute of Painters in 
Water-colours comprises nearly eight hundred drawings; of 
these a great number are decently executed, but comparatively 
few are exceptionally good or original. By the President, 
Sir James Linton, are three portrait heads of young brunette 
ladies, clad in richly-coloured dresses ; these are painted with his 
accustomed harmony of tone and accomplishment of touch. Mr. 
E. J. Gregory has two miniature-like drawings, in bright, clear 
colours, as highly finished as it is possible to be. One of these, 
(302), represents a young girl seen in profile; she is seated in a 
chair, and bends over a mandolin which she holds in her lap; 
she is clad in pale bright blue and pink, and her fair face, 
framed, as it were, in reddish hair, is very pretty. The other 
drawing by Mr. Gregory, “A Step on the Stairs” (322), is 
equally uninteresting in subject and equally faultless in technical 
handling. By Miss Kate Greenaway are several heads of ruddy, 
full-lipped English children. “ A Little Boy” (145), striding across 
a flowery meadow, carrying an open basket filled with apples, 
is very satisfactory; but in the same laay’s “An Angel visiting 
the Green Earth” (155) the angel, although solid, looks 


sadly out of place in the realistically treated primrose copse, 
Mr. Charles Green exhibits a humorous scene representing John 
Gilpin as “A Train-Band Captain—of famous London town” 
(282), in which the hero of the tale looks very plump to start with 
and is additionally puffed up with pride as he stands, clothed in 
a red coat and white doe-skin breeches, before the admiring gaze 
of his wife and little son, while he draws on his rather tight 
leather gloves. In “The Pickwick Club” (435) Mr. Pickwick 
looks thoroughly the bland and rather weak gentleman that he 
was. Mr. Walter Langley paints one of his sad old Cornish 
women in “ Alone ” (397), a simple subject treated with his usual 
ease, and with due regard to the sound treatment of side-lights 
and shadows; while in “ Knitting” (741), a rural outdoor scene, 
of a young girl sitting on the stone parapet of a harbour wall, Mr, 
Langley almost allows himself a little cheerfulness, although it is 
of asober kind. Mr. C. Maclver Grierson’s “ A Dancing Lesson” 
(678) is clever, but it is also ugly, with its lank, lean-limbed girl 


-in a dancing position. “B.C. 85” (559), by Mr. William W, 


Collins, shows a park-like valley, with a confused, motley crowd 
looking on at what seems to be a small gipsy picnic, presided 
over by Druidical priests ; it is not very happy or successful, it 
too much suggests an informal afternoon tea-party. Miss 
Gertrude Demain Hammond shows ambition in her “ Harvest 
Festival” (335), but in the desire to place the feet of all her 
figures on the same plane has she not allowed herself to crumple 
up the legs of her dancing girls, until those limbs become quite 
unintelligible? Miss Mildred F. Butler's strayed donkey (711), 
browsing off thistle-tops with an elated expression in his eye, is 


Of flower-pieces there are many good examples to be seen in 
these galleries, the wonder being that such various treatment 
should be employed to represent the same specimens of the vege- 
table kingdom. By Mme. Térésa Hegg de Lauderset are several 
effective drawings of flowers, put in lightly with the brush, of 
which the one of the small, queer, lilac-coloured blossoms of the 
“ Soldanelles ” (30), and another of a great bunch of “ Branches 
d’Eucalyptus ” (766), are excellent examples. ‘The landscapes are 
as legion as usual in exhibitions of this kind, and are of every 
description and shade. The plain walls, simply treated in pearly 
white, of Mr. John White's “ Post-oflice and Well, Branscombe” 
(553), with the sunny hill beyond, are charming. Mr. Yeend 
King’s “ Very Wet Day” (263), with its prospects of fairer 
weather suggested by the brightness of the sky beyond the village 
street, and his “ Travelling Tinkers ” (429), are two striking little 
drawings. Mr. Charles Earle’s “Midsummer Flowers” (467) 
look as if they had gone crazy ; while Mr. Bernard Evans's 
“ Rievaulx Abbey” (685) can scarcely be seen for the trees that 
surround it. Mr. Fulleylove has several charming studies of 
foreign towns and gardens; specially bright and full of interest- 
ing detail are those “From the Pincian Hill” (296) and “In 
the Garden of the Villa Medici ” (385), but in this latter one 
the back view of a marble figure is injured by the importance 
given to its support—in this way spoiling the effect of what 
would otherwise be a pleasing drawing. Mr. Alfred Parsons’s 
two little landscapes are very true to nature; his “Goldfinches” 
(228), with the boldly-bright, sunny green field, is pleasing, and 
his “ Bad Barley” (456), with the picturesque bands of lilac 
thistles amongst the yellow of the corn, is a novel experiment in 
colour. Amongst all this sunshine of faces and flowers, the 
battle-pieces seem to be sadly out of place; but surely there is no 
need, even in such distressing subjects as these, to add needless 
pain to the spectator by representing horses as breaking their 
necks in the act of falling to the ground. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


RINCE BISMARCK’S resignation has affected the money 
market as well as the Stock Exchange this week. The fear 
is that an event which may have such grave consequences will 
add enormously to the difficulties of the Liquidation on the 
Berlin Bourse, which begins next week. Already the approach of 
the Liguédation is creating a strong demand for money in Berlin, 
with the result that the Berlin exchange upon London has fallen 
almost to the point at which it would be profitable to withdraw 
gold from the Bank of England. If it goes down a little more, 
no doubt the metal will be taken in large amounts. And, as 
there is a danger that it may also be taken for Paris, New York, 
and Buenos Ayres, the decline in the value of money which went 
on throughout last week was on Tuesday checked, bankers and 
bill-brokers since insisting upon somewhat higher rates, the 
general charge being nearly, if not quite, 3 per cent. Were it 
not for the fear of gold withdrawals, the Directors would probably 
have reduced their rate of discount this week to 3 per cent. ; for 
gold still continues to come in, 160,000/. having been received in 
the week ended Wednesday night, and a considerable further 
amount being expected very soon. Besides, coin and notes are 
still coming back from the circulation. The consequence 1s, that 
during the week ended Wednesday night the reserve increas 
over half a million, and is now not far short of 17} millions, being 
514 per cent. of the liabilities. But the Directors very wisely 
decided to make no change, as the danger of gold withdrawals 18 
very real, and as, besides, both coin and notes will flow out from 
London to the provinces next month in large amounts, and the 
outflow will continue in May. 
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There has been very little doing in the silver market this 
week. The general opinion seems to be that Congress will not 
s any of the Bills now before it, and the period of dearness in 
the Indian market is now rapidly drawing to a close. The 
Indian banks, therefore, have been buying very little this week, 
their demand being almost entirely for India Council Bills and 
Telegraphic Transfers, and there are no other buyers in the 
market. The price, therefore, has gone back to 433d. per oz. 

Prince Bismarck’s retirement has almost completely stopped 
business on the Stock Exchange this week. As yet members and 
the outside operators are rather perplexed than alarmed. They 
are not able fully to realize the gravity of the event or to calcu- 
late its probable consequences. They have, therefore, not sold 
speculatively on the large scale that might have been expected, 
and investors have apparently not been frightened at all. To 
some extent, no doubt, this is accounted for by the fact that the 
speculation for the rise here in London was checked by the 
stringency in the money market months ago, that in consequence 

ulators have week after week been lessening the accounts 
had open, and that, therefore, the market is not in a 
state to be easily alarmed. But the chief reason of the waiting 
attitude of operators is that they desire to see how the coming 
Liquidation on the Berlin Bourse will pass off. If the German 
banks think it possible to stave off a crisis, they will, no doubt, 
combine to do so, and they may succeed. But, on the other 
hand, there has been a further heavy fall in industrial secu- 
rities, bank shares, and the like, during the present month, 
and the differences to be paid next week, therefore, will be very 
large. When the critical state of the Bourse is aggravated by so 
grave a political event as the withdrawal from public life of the 
greatest of living statesmen, it is natural to expect that the next 
Liquidation will be an extremely difficult one. Assuming that 
none of the banks themselves are seriously embarrassed, it is pro- 
bable that they will combine to give all the assistance that may 
be needed to prevent a crash, but that as soon as the Liquidation 
is ended they will insist upon those who are helped over closing 
their accounts. That means that forced sales on a large scale will 
soon begin, and that there will in consequence be a general fall in 
the prices of securities largely held in Germany. Industrial and 
bank shares are dropping heavily every day. There has been a 
very great fall in gold, diamond, and land shares, and it would 
seem, therefore, that the speculators must be forced to sell foreign 
Government bonds in large amounts. It hardly seems likely that 
Paris is in a position to buy very largely. It has not yet liqui- 
dated the bad business accumulated during the copper corner, and 
it holds an inconveniently large amount of Russian, Argentine, 
Brazilian, Spanish, and Portuguese stocks. London, no doubt, 
could buy on an immense scale; but foreign Government bonds, 
speaking generally, are not in much favour here at present, and 
before they will be bought on an adequate scale there must be 
a considerable fall. 

The coal strike has, of course, added to the depression caused 
by the crisis in Berlin, yet there has not been as great a fall in 
home railway stocks as might have been expected. The City 
was from the first convinced that there would be an early settle- 
ment. The coal-owners of Durham and Cleveland arranged with 
their miners, and many of the smaller owners elsewhere gave 
way during the week; and, therefore, people argued, the owners 
before very long would make a concession sufficient to satisfy the 
miners for the time. Argentine railway stocks have, in many 
cases, fallen sharply this week ; and the fall is likely to continue, 
as holders are beginning to realize how very serious is the crisis 
through which the Republic is passing. The South African market 
has, likewise, been very greatly depressed, largely because of the 
continued sales on German account; the Germans, it would seem, 
having held much more largely than had been previously sup- 

The American market has likewise been dull and lifeless. 
tly, the bringing out of the Queensland and the Cape loans, 
the one about 4} per cent. below the market price, and the other 
about 3 per cent., greatly depressed the colonial market. Many of 
the previous colonial loans have not yet been taken by investors, 
and the syndicates that held them were very disagreeably dis- 
appointed by these loans. The Cape loan, however, has been all 
taken, though not such a success as colonial loans usually have 
n. As already observed, Prince Bismarck’s resignation has 
ven a warning to all speculators for the rise, and the speculators 
or the fall do not see their way clearly as yet. The result is, 
that there has been to a very large extent a suspension in busi- 
hess in all departments. 

The strike, as menaced, began on Monday, but never became 
quite so extensive as at one time it threatened to be, many of the 
coal-owners having arranged with the miners. On Thursday, at a 
meeting of delegates of the Owners and Miners’ Federation which 
took place in London, a compromise was agreed to, the owners 
fonceding an advance of 5 per cent. at once, and a further 
advance from the beginning of August. Even though it has 

ted only four days, the strike has had an injurious influence 
upon the cotton trade. That trade, as our readers are aware, has 

n in a depressed state for a long time past. The price of the 
Taw material is very high, while the markets of the Far East are 
80 glutted that it is found impossible to put up the prices of 
manufactured articles. When coal became scarce and dear, manu- 
facturers found in a great many cases that it was impossible for 
‘tem to continue production. Factories, therefore, were closed 
numbers, and it seemed as if the whole trade would 


in 
, be brought to standstill if the strike had lasted very long. It 


seems singular that no preparation was made, seeing that a strike 
has been threatened for so long a time. Apparently no one be- 
lieved anywhere that the strike would actually occur, for nowhere 
had adequate preparation been made. Throughout the Midlands 
the suffering would have been very serious if a compromise had 
not been at once arrived at, for every industry in the country 
would have suffered. No doubt London could be supplied by sea 
from Durham, Scotland, and the Continent, but even London 
must have suffered seriously if the strike had been protracted. 
Now, however, that there has been an early arrangement, no real 
harm will be done for the present. Up to the end of last week, 
at all events, trade generally continued satisfactory. The traffic 
returns issued this week show that on seventeen principal lines of 
the United Kingdom there was an increase from goods traffic 
alone of 26,000/. over the corresponding week of last year, when 
there was an increase of 31,000/. over the corresponding week of 
the year before. But speculative trade has not recovered from 
the effects of the money stringency, and is not likely to recover 
very soon now that the strike and the uneasiness aroused by 
Prince Bismarck’s resignation have added to the causes that are 
deterring speculation. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 
PINIONS will probably be very much divided among 


musicians as to the merits of M. Widor’s new Fantaisie 
for Piano and Orchestra, which was played for the first time in 
this country at the opening concert of the Philharmonic Society 
last Thursday week. The French composer has an individuality 
of his own which makes it difficult to pronounce a definite judg- 
ment upon his music at a single hearing. In some respects he 
combines the solidarity of the German school with the brilliancy 
of the French, and he is therefore in danger of being judged 
adversely by the partisans of both. This is especially the case 
with the Fantaisie, which, as it is numbered Op. 62, is probably 
one of the composer’s most recent productions, and shows the 
peculiarities of his method in its latest development. No ex- 
ception can be taken to the thematic material of the work, which 
is singularly beautiful; but the treatment, both for the solo in- 
strument and orchestra, presents many points upon which a 
difference of opinion is to be expected. Both the pianoforte part 
and the accompaniments are almost over-elaborated, and the 
composer uses all the resources of his art with a lavishness which 
makes it difficult to decide whether so much elaboration of detail 
arises from fertility of resource or is the result of want of clear- 
ness and breadth. Whichever view be adopted, there can be no 
doubt that the Fantaisie is a work of great interest, and it should 
serve to call attention to the fact that France has a school of 
composers who in earnestness of aim and distinction are second to 
none, either in this country or on the Continent. The solo part was 
admirably played by M. Philipp, a Belgian pianist who has not hither- 
to been heard in London, but who is evidently possessed of great 
qualities. The orchestra, under the composer's able conductorship, 
played with a degree of fire and brilliancy which was refreshing 
to hear at these concerts. Another novelty in the programme 
was a Suite of Dance Movements, arranged by Mr. Cowen from 
Grétry’s opera Céphale et Procris. These little movements—six 
in number—have much charm and delicacy; but they suffered 
from being brought into such close proximity with one another as 
to become monotonous, and their effect was not enhanced by the 
tame and spiritless rendering they received. In music of this 
description everything depends upon crispness and grace of exe- 
cution, and Mr, Cowen never seems able to inspire his orchestra 
with anything more than a regard for playing right notes. The 
same remarks apply with equal force to a very different work 
which was performed at the same concert—namely, the conclud- 
ing scene from Wagner's Wadlkiire. The performance in this case 
left even more to be desired; and, in spite of the marvellous 
fascination of the orchestration and the fine singing of M. 
Blauwaert as Wotan, the whole effect was utterly insipid, and 
very different from what London audiences are accustomed to 
under Herr Richter and less able conductors. M. Blauwaert’s 
other solo consisted of a song from Bach’s Streit zwischen 
Phibus und Pan, in which he was evidently tried by the Phil- 
harmonic pitch. The rest of the programme was made up of 
Weber's Riibezahl Overture, Dr. Mackenzie’s Overture to Twelfth 
Night (conducted by the composer), and Mendelssohn's Scotch 
Symphony. For the next concert a selection from M. Benoit’s 
music to Charlotte Corday is announced, the Belgian composer 
coming over to conduct his work in person. 

The chief attraction of the last two Popular Concerts at 
St. James's Hall has been the playing of Mme. Backer Gréndahl, 
the admirable Norwegian pianist, who was introduced to London 
last season by Herr Edvard Grieg. At the Saturday concert 
last week she played Schumann's first Novelette (Op. 21, No. 1), 
Chopin’s Prelude in D flat, No. 15, and a study in B flat minor 
by Mendelssohn. Her playing of Schumann’s work is not one of 
her most successful efforts, the reading being curiously unlike 
that with which Mme. Schumann has made most English 
amateurs familiar. The other two pieces, however, amply 
atoned for any disappointment which this may have caused the 
audience, for both were played with the greatest refinement and 
delicacy. The Mendelssohn Study was especially admirable, 
and the pianist was obliged to repeat it in response to the de- 


mand for an encore. Later in the programme Mme. Backer 
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Gréndahl took part with Mme. Norman Neruda in Grieg’s Sonata 
in C minor, Op. 45, for Violin and Pianoforte, the violinist being 
also heard in Vitali’s Chaconne, besides leading Schumann’s 
String Quartet in A minor, Op. 41, No. 1. The vocalist was 
Mrs. Henschel, who sang Handel’s “There in myrtle shades 
reclined,” from Rodelinda, and Grieg’s “Solveig’s Song,” the 
latter of which was encored. On Monday Mme. Backer 
Gréndahl played Chopin’s Fantasia in F minor, Gp. 49, and 
(for an encore) the last of Schumann’s “ Nachtstiicke,” besides 
being associated with Dr. Joachim and Messrs. Ries, Gibson, 
aad Piatti in Sgambati’s Quintet in B flat, Op. 5, for Piano- 
forte, two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello. ‘The latter work 
was performed on this occasion for the first time at the Popular 
Concerts, though it has been twice previously played at Mr. 
Dannreuther’s musical evenings. Signor Sgambati, who visited 
England some eight years ago, is the son of an English mother 
who married an Italian. He received his musical education partly 
in Rome and partly in Germany under Liszt, but the source of 
his inspiration seems to be almost entirely Teutonic, and it is 
difficult to see much affinity in his music to that of the modern 
Italian school. The promise of his early compositions was so 
great that much was expected from him, but for the last few 
years he has done little or nothing to fulfil the anticipations of 
the musical world. The Quintet played on Monday is the second 
of two works of this class which he has published. It is 
full of cleverness and good workmanship; but after hearing it 
the impression left is that there is more head than heart in the 
music, and that it can only be regarded as a promise of better 
things. The concert opened with another Quintet of very dif- 
ferent calibre, that for strings in C major by Schubert, one of 
those delightful pieces of spontaneous inspiration which never tire, 
especially when played as admirably as was the case last Monday. 
The vocal numbers at this concert were, as is always the case when 
Miss Liza Lehmann sings, of more than usual interest. In Dr. 
Maurice Greene’s Canzonet, “Go, Rose,” the clever artist has 
added another to the repertory of old English songs, the revival 
of which is so welcome to musicians. In Miss Lehmann’s 
hands Dr. Greene’s Canzonet proved wonderfully fresh and 
effective, especially if it be remembered that it was written at a 
time when the supremacy of Handel was practically killing the 
English school. Miss Lehmann’s other song was Mr. Arthur 
Somervell’s “When Fairyland was young,” a graceful com- 
position which shows that the vein of melody which cha- 
racterized the music of Greene and Arne and Boyce is not dead, 
but has descended to one of our youngest school of song-writers. 


“ON COMPROMISE.” 


O HEAR me, electors of Stepney and Limehouse! 
They misrepresent me; I wish to explain : 

Since even the dwellers in Virtue’s sublime house 
Are caught on occasion in Calumny’s rain. 


They accuse me of signing a wicked Concordat 
With Catholic Irishmen, turning my coat 

For the good of my party, who could not afford, at 
A critical point, to dispense with their vote. 


I have always contended, electors of Stepney ! 
That if the State pays by Imperial dole 

The school fees, be they penny, or twop’n’y, or thre’p’ny, 
Such schools must submit to the public control. 


It appears to me monstrous—compelling a father 
To send little Tommy, or Mary, or Jim, 

To a school that—O shame !—is administered rather 
By those who provided it first than by him. 


This principle, then, without fear, without favour, 
(In general at least) I’m prepared to apply ; 

*Tis a falsehood to say I have wavered or waver— 
“State payment, then public control” is my cry. 


But still—there are special peculiar cases 

In which my sound rule we might fairly relax, 
And sectarian schools in particular places 

Leave free from control by the public they tax. 


It is true that, where’er you apply in its rigour 
My rule, you will find, if statistics you search, 

For the schools that will sufler—I know not the figure— 
Those schools will be schools of the Anglican Church. 


While that if we concede here and there its remission, 
The schools that will profit wherever we do, 

By retaining their old independent position, 
Are Catholic mostly, is equally true. 


But is it, O Stepney and Limehouse electors! 
My fault—can I help it, O men of the East !— 
If my rule presses hard upon vicars and rectors, 
And passes, unharming, the head of the priest ? 


Can I help it if Churchmen o’er many a county 
Have dotted the schools I am bound to attack ? 

Or if Catholics happen to come with a bounty 
Of eighty-six Parnellite votes at their back? 


Tis as fortune has willed it, ’tis accident purely, 
It leaves all my principles wholly intact. 
O Stepneyites, Limousins, surely, O surely, 
You must have perceived—you must feed it’s the fact! 


Yet still, if this speech incompletely explains it, 
And if my apology seems to fall flat, 

Well, my volume “ On Compromise ” fully sustains it— 
Permit me, my friends, to refer you to that, 


REVIEWS. 


IBSEN’S PROSE DRAMAS.* 


VEN those persons who (we must own with considerable 
excuse) feel inclined to cry Qué nous délivrera @ Henri 
Ibsen? would acknowledge, we suppose, that it is well that some 
opportunity should be given to the ordinary Englishman for 
acquainting himself with what the Norwegian dramatist has 
actually written. Except by people with great leisure, people 
with a natural knack for languages, people who like to know 
what others do not, and people who can make “a bread study” 
of such things, it is unreasonable to expect that Norwegian or 
any other of the minor European tongues should be studied. On 
the other hand, though it is quite true that “no man was ever 
written down except by himself” when his works are read, it is 
quite possible for him to be written down by injudicious admirers 
when they are not. The usual Ibsenite is of that kidney that, if 
his idol were a Dante or a Shakspeare, there might be some 
excuse for others taking him en grippe. But Ibsen is not an 
Ibsenite, and it is desirable to know what he is. Up to the time; 
of the appearance of this uniform edition of (among other things) 
the eight plays which form his series of social dramas, and which,, 
according to the Ibsenites, are going to turn us and all our world’ 
topsyturvy, three only—The Pillars of Society, Gengangere, and 
An Enemy of Society—were obtainable in a collected and cheap 
form in English. A Doll's House had been for some years 
separately translated under another name; Rosmersholm and’ 
The Lady from the Sea appeared, in separate and different forms, 
only the other day, and were reviewed here; The League of 
Youth, the earliest of all, and separated from the rest by a longish 
gap of years and a considerable difference of tone, but still clearly 
a prelude, has, we believe, never been Englished till now; and 
The Wild Duck, which some regard as the most powerful, or, 
at least, the most original, of all, still awaits translation, and 
is promised for this series in its next volume. 

We think it worth while to follow up our somewhat detailed 
literary examination of Rosmersholm and The Lady from the Sea 
in regard to the plays contained in this volume ; for Ibsen hitherto 
has been chiefly criticized, by critics worth the name, from the 
purely stage side or else from the contentious aspect of his social 
views. A Doll’s House and, if we mistake not, The Pillars of 
Society likewise, have been acted in London, and the former, at 
any rate, needs no argument to any one likely to be interested in 
the subject, while the latter is, to our thinking, the feeblest and 
most commonplace of the whole set. It is easy to satirize the 
hollowness of social conventions when you invent a “ Pillar of 
Society,” who has thrown the blame of his youthful misdeeds on 
others, engages in shady financial operations, deliberately sends a 
coflin-ship to sea, and so forth. There are such pillars, no doubt, 
but there are not very many ; society does not knowingly approve 
them, and satire on them is old and stale. In fact, the piece is 
the least characteristic, as well as the feeblest, of the whole 
series, and the kind of thing that M. Alexandre Dumas fils, if he 
had lost all his brains, kept his fads, and crossed them with a little 
German sentimentalism, might have written. It would be unfair 
to judge Ibsen by it, and he shall not so here be judged. 

f the much-talked-of Doll’s House hardly more than one thing 
need be said, but that is worth saying. All the Ibsenites, without 
exception, and not a few of the anti-Ibsenites, have utterly mis- 
taken, if not the dramatist’s intention, at least the real explana- 
tion of his catastrophe. We pointed out not long ago that the 
great new gospel of leaving a woman free, as preached in The 
Lady from the Sea, came to nothing at all but the old half- 
satirical, half-kindly advice never to attempt to constrain her will, 
because she is most certain to wish what she is forbidden to do. 
In the same way the great, the unheard-of, the epoch-making, the 
abracadabrant rebellion of Nora Helmer turns out, when it is 
examined a little intelligently, to be a most ordinary piece of femi- 
nine pique. Her husband (a remarkably pitiful creature, by the 
way) has said rude things to her in his paroxysm of fright. Being 
a purely selfish and self-centred person, she cannot, at any rate 
for the moment, forgive the rude things, or the discovery that 
everything she may choose to do is not right in his eyes. He 
“ duty towards herself,” instead of being a wonderful new dis- 
covery, something fit to carry, not merely shriekers and faddists, 
but intelligent persons off their legs, is just simply the world-old 
formula of the furens femina, the voice of the injury, not exactly 
of the sprete forme, but still of hurt vanity. The endeavours 


* Henrik Ibsen's Prose Dramas, Edited by William Archer. Vol. L 
The League of Youth, The Pillars of Society, A Doll’s House. London: 
Walter Scott. 
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which have been made to discover what became of Nora are rather 
futile, because fifty things may have become of her. She may 
have got sick of no petting and no macaroons next day and have 

me back. She may have become the mistress of the first man 
who cared to wheedle her, or whom she succeeded in wheedling, 
and of as many more as chance might bring; she may have fallen 
under the influence of some fanatic or impostor, religious or other 
Instead of being full of undeveloped character, she is, on Ibsen’s 
own showing, whether to his knowledge or not it is impossible to 
say—there are moments when he seems to be laughing at his 
admirers—the most ordinary of women. She would not have 
done exactly what she did with any one but such a wholly 
uxorious and half-cowardly idiot and prig as Helmer. But what- 
ever she did in any case would have been just what any satirist 
of women for two thousand years past would have predicted in 
the circumstances. 

The League of Youth is, to our thinking, a much more interest- 
ing play. In idea it is, perhaps directly, indebted to Rabagas; 
but the carrying out is quite different, and the indebtedness 
is no more than reason. It is long—more than half as long 

in as the Doll's House—and the action is rather com- 
plicated ; but the characters are distinct and lifelike, and 
the whole play is decidedly interesting. Stensgaard, a young 
lawyer, is the Rabagas (others have compared him to Numa 
Roumestan; but the likeness here is much fainter, and, of 
course, is not one of suggestion at all); he finds himself in a 
country town where the powers that be—nominally Liberal, as 
almost every one in Norway is, but really Whiggish—are the 
Chamberlain and Ironmaster Bratsberg, the only man of old 
family in the district, and Anders Lundestad, member for it in 
the Storthing, a shrewd and wealthy yeoman farmer. ‘The 
Opposition, as it may be called, is chiefly represented by Monsen, 
a landowner, but plunged in shady financial speculations and 

merally regarded as of dubious character, and, in a lower degree, 

y Aslaksen, a printer and newspaper owner. To these Stensgaard 
joins himself, and at a public festival a “ League of Youth” is 
formed, with the object in fact of turning old Lundestad out and 
seating Stensgaard. But Lundestad is not only old, he is “tough, 
and devilish sly,” and proves considerably too many for the League 
of Youth. He affects a wish to resign, offers to work with 
Stensgaard in the preliminary or intermediate election, and very 
ingeniously prepares and forwards the exposure of the agitator’s 
levity and self-seeking. The entire action is too intricate to 
unravel here—it may be generally said that it turns on or helps 
to exhibit the rather hot-headed honesty and chivalry of the 
Chamberlain, Lundestad’s manceuvring, Stensgaard’s ambitious 
corruption, Monsen’s scheming, the feebleness of the Chamberlain’s 
son Erik, who actually forges his father’s name, and whose wife 
Selma is, as every one must see, a sort of first sketch of Nora in 
the Doll’s House. The part of reasonable chorus-leader, with 
something more than a chorus-leader’s share in the action, is 
assigned to a certain Dr. Fieldbo, who would be better if 
he were less of a prig. All ends well. Stensgaard, who has 


successively made up to and had some chance of securing | 


Thora Bratsberg, Ragna Monsen, and a wealthy and comely pub- 
lican’s widow, loses them all by neglecting the very salutary 
proverb as to being off with the old love, but is dismissed with 
the satirical augury that he will be a great man and probably 
a Minister yet. Monsen meets with deserved ruin; Erik Brats- 
berg is saved so as by fire; Dr. Fieldbo gets Thora, and Ragna 
Monsen is happily partnered with a-shadowy divinity student 
who has been her brother’s tutor. One character, who is probably 
better in the original than in a translation, the old mischief- 
maker Daniel Heire, has yet to be mentioned. He is a sort of 
Sir Mungo Malagrowther; but distinct, amusing enough, and 
duly connected with the action. 

This play, which is rather more than twenty years old, seems to 
us to mark the point where Ibsen turned off inte the bad way of 


concentrating himself and exaggerating his own defects. By that | 


Way you may reach an apparent increase of “ power,” especially 
in incompetent eyes, but only at the sacrifice of real mastery. 
And it is particularly to be noted that this concentration has 
been accompanied by a dangerous, but with German and Scan- 
dinavian men of letters not uncommon, withdrawal from even 
the possibility of actual observation. The really great drama- 
tists—the Shakspeares and the Moliéres—always keep in touch 
with their subjects; they never shut themselves up in a tour 
@ivoire or journey anywhere but among the folk they describe. 
In this latter way the poet, no doubt, may work masterpieces, 
the dramatist hardly. Now Ibsen, professing to satirize and to 
analyse the Norwegian life of the day, and striving to represent 
it in the minutest and most realist detail, has actually not been 
aresident Norwegian citizen paying scot and lot and brushing 
elbows with neighbours for an entire quarter of a century. He 
has lived in Rome and in Munich and in Dresden, not in Nor- 
way. And therefore it is not in the least surprising to the 
critic to find his successive work smacking more and more of 
the study, less and less of the actual world. In The League 
of Youth, though the poetical justice is rather too complete, 
and some of the jicelles obvious and rather worn, the characters 
are quite fresh and actual. And reason good, for Ibsen had 

ome a literary gentleman at large but a short time when 
he wrote it, and his studies and models were fresh in his 
mind. When the series was resumed with The Pillars of Society 
more than a dozen years had passed since his expatriation, and 
the difference between, let us say, Chamberlain Bratsberg and 


| farther mischief. 


such a caricature as Rérlund is observable at once. The one is 
the man seen as he passes in the market-place; the other is the 
shadow sketched from the fantastic image on the cave-wall, and 
even then from recollection, not actual vision of that image. So 
the natural and passing échappée of Selma in The League of Youth 
becomes, in the ten years later Doll's House, the exaggerated 
catastrophe of Nora. Even in the later series the same exag- 
geration and caricature betrays itself. The heredity notion 
is worked hard enough in all conscience in Gengangere; in 
Rosmersholm, five years later, it, as the “race-idea of the 
Rosmers,” crosses the bounds of sanity altogether and lands us in 
a lunatic asylum. Everywhere we see the same process of self- 
copying and self-exaggeration, and it speaks not a little for Ibsen’s 
talent (which is great, notwithstanding the folly of some of his 
admirers) that it has produced work so vigorous, though so much 
out of drawing and coloured so fantastically, as Gengangere, or the 
lighter part of The Lady from the Sea. The very places whence the 
plays are dated—* Amalfi,” “Sorrento,” “The Tyrol,” “ Rome ”— 
speak volumes. It is very nice to asolare in Amalfi and Sorrento 
and Tyrol and Rome. But Moliére did not find his marquis 
in Amalfi; he found them in Paris and Pézenas ; Shakspeare did 
not find Falstaff in Sorrento; he found him in London and in 
Warwickshire. 


STORIES.* 


ISHOP SMITH, who purports to have written Sub Sole, 

is not a real bishop, although Swh Sole is a perfectly real 
story-book. The Bishop is only Allan Quatermain to the 
Mr. Rider Haggard of the Rev. Philip Norton, and both are ex- 
ceedingly poor imitations. Dr. Smith was taking a holiday in 
the catacombs at Rome when he lost himself, and chanced upon 
the Wandering Jew, who had been imprisoned there for three 
years by a Jesuit whose ancestors he had slain in a previous 
century. As soon as Dr. Smith brought him back to his hotel, 
where his daughter was waiting for him as if nothing had 
happened, he produced a cheque for 100,000/., and invited his 
deliverer to accompany him to the middle of Africa to civilize 
the natives. He further suggested that for this purpose Smith 
had better get made a bishop. He did so, and the Jew 
ever afterwards addressed him as “my Lord.” Taking the 
100,000/. the Bishop repaired to England, where he bought 
an army, a navy (of three portable steam-launches), and all 
things necessary for the civilization of Africa. Thus equipped 
he set forth, accompanied by his entire family, and especially 
his son, “a fine young fellow of nineteen . .. free from vice 
in every sense, and not knowing as yet the flavour of wine or 
tobacco.” When they arrived at the mouth of the Niger, the 
steamer in which they had come out from the Thames began to 
go aground, but there immediately came a wave of unusual size, 
which lifted them over the bar, and carried them “at least a mile 
up the river.” Of course they had with them a negro, named 
Samson (a protégé of the Wandering Jew’s) whose tongue had 
been cut out by Arab slave-dealers. The first native negro they met 
was this Samson’s long-lost brother, and the first Arab slave-dealer 
they met shot the brother through the head. Samson “rushed 
upon the Arab,” and “seized him by the legs, and literally tore 
him in two; it was the African’s revenge, dreadful, but just.” 
Immediately after this they discovered that their expedition was 
being dogged by the Italian Jesuit whose ancestor the Jew had 
killed, who was travelling with a “wile accomplish ” of the 
female sex. These miscreants had a pirate ship,and at Yauri, half- 
way to Timbuctoo, they raised thenativesand endeavoured to smash 
the Bishop and his entire expedition. “ Which they would have 
done,” had not the Wandering (and wily) Jew produced three 
shells of “ myrio-dynamite” and a mortar. With the first shell 
they destroyed a fleet of war-canoes. “The whole surface of the 
river was covered with fragments of canoes, white shoals of dead 
fish, and writhing monsters of the deep, in the shape of croco- 
diles, in their dying agony.” With the second they utterly 
destroyed the whole town of Yauri. With the third they blew the 
pirate-ship 250 feet into the air, where it “ parted asunder” and 
“fell in a thousand fragments.” The myrio-dynamite seems to 
have had the estimable quality of doing no harm to white men, 
for the Jesuit and his mistress “got away” on camels, and did 
After the battle the coal ran short; but the 
Jew “caused Samson to bring up a red iron box” of “ stored 
electrical power,” which did quite as well and took up less room, 
Further perils ensued, and they came at last to a city in a cave, 
where lived the Ammiel, a scientific people, and a remnant of the 
Ten Tribes. They had mechanical contrivances for everything, 
including sunshine, wind, and rain. They spoke English, and 
read the daily papers. The Wandering Jew was their king, not 
because they liked him, but because he had caused the city to 
be underlaid with an infinite quantity of myrio-dynamite, and 
kept in his study an electric button which would make it all go 
off at once. From this choice spot the Bishop and his men levied 


* Sub Sole. By the Right Reverend Artegall Smith, D.D. With an In- 
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war upon the surrounding savages, and converted them as occa- 
sion offered. Illustrations of remarkable atrocity are strewn 
through the volume at random, without reference to the pages 
they ought to face. Is it necessary to add that the Wandering 
Jew always wore Solomon’s signet-ring, or that the Jesuit and 
his young woman came to grief at last? Hardly; but it is a 
pleasure to be able to announce that they killed the Bishop's 
son first. 

There was a family of eccentric prigs called Towerscourt, and 
they lived in a romantic castle by the sea, and they discovered 
that, owing to divers unfortunate irregularities in the characters 
and conduct of their ancestors, they were all more or less likely 
to go mad; and so the eldest brother got a German doctor to 
come and live in the house with them, and look after them. 
Some went mad, and some did not; and those who went mad all 
died, and those who stayed alive did not marry. But one of the 
mad ones left a widow, whose little boy was the heir of all. The 
German doctor made very great friends with the little boy, and 
at last married his mamma. And somewhere in the story some- 
body had a resolute purpose, after which Mrs. or Miss Katharine 
Ashburner has thought fit to name this cheery story. Whose 
purpose it was, and what he (or she) purposed, is left to the 
reader’s ingenuity to discover. 

How the Reverend Henry Truro Bray began professional life as 
Methodist minister in the Western States of America, how he 
had himself ordained a priest of the Episcopalian Church, how 
he had doubts and misgivings about the truth of Christian 
doctrine, and how rather less than a year ago he induced one 
“W.V. Dummkopff, bishop of Jackson,” to procure him a certifi- 
cate of his “deposition” “for causes not affecting the moral 
character of the one deposed” from the Episcopalian ministry, 
and is now unfrocked (so far as he was ever frocked)—these 
circumstances, which Dr. Bray sets out at very great length in a 
volume of exhaustive autobiography, are not nearly so edifying 
as they are dull, and will repay no one for the trouble of perusal. 
But Dr. Bray’s matrimonial carzer is recorded by him with touch- 
ing ingenuousness and vraisemblance, and entitles him to a place in 
this article. First he married Aggie. “She was a young lady 
of most pleasing address, graceful form, and remarkable beauty.” 
He used to call her “Sunshine,” and habitually talked to her 
like this :—* When I want to feast on you, I stand and gaze, 
lost in wonder at the beauty and loveliness of your form, and 
unable to express my thoughts in words. My love for you is too 
deep, my admiration for you too high, to express in any lan- 
guage.” She used to answer accordingly. Two years after their 
marriage came a baby, and Aggie did not recover properly. One 
day Dr. Bray “saw a tear in her beautiful blue eye.” “ Ilaving 
wiped away the tear, I said: ‘ You'll soon be better, won't you, 
darling?’ ‘Perhaps; guess so,’ she answered between her 
breaths.” Later she observed, “ Don’t send for another doctor ; 
they have already made a drug-store of my stomach. I would 
much rather be removed to Montipolis.” Then, “on June 18th, 
1877,” she died, and was “ placed in a beautiful casket.” In June 
1878 came “a blooming widow, a little over thirty years of age, 
and having a good income,” and proposed to Dr. Bray, alleging 
that she “ loved him wildly,” and “had it not been that at that 
time I was corresponding with Miss Mabel Summy of the State 
of Jetlerson, with a view to marriage, it is more than likely that 
I should have early learned to return the affection of Mrs. Y., but 
as it was, I felt it impossible to do so,” and he married Mabel 
on the 17th of the following August. He loved her just as 
tremendously as he had Aggie, and she lived till January 1885. 
Once, like Robert Elsmere, he received and repulsed an offer 
of lawless love from a Mrs. X., and, unlike Robert Elsmere, 


kissed him, and said, “ You darling Harry, your Mabel is so 
glad you are safe at home again.” On another occasion, in 
a cemetery, she made an observation strongly suggestive of 
the philosophical writings of Robert Elsmere’s author. “ How 
many German names are here! and how I love that language!” 
But, in spite of these refined tastes, she presently sickened and 
died at greater length than her predecessor. 
arm, darling!” she said. “ See! it isn’t bigger than a candle, and 
you know how plump and round I used to be. So the worms 
won't be able to feed on your Mabel.” Then they preached to 
each other, and then she said she hoped he would “ marry again,” 
and that she “had thought of Mrs. C.”. It would seem that she 
did not remember Mrs. Y., to say nothing of Mrs. X., who may 
by that time have been a widow. He answered that that was 
his affair, and observed, “ Preserve all your strength, my 
darling ; for while there is life there is hope.” “ Harry,” she 
said, “give me a cracker.” She died, and “they laid her in 
Lot 1, Block 10, Division II of Evergreen Cemetery.” But the 
taste—good or otherwise—which characterizes Dr. Bray's revela- 
tion of the connubial and moribund utterances of his wives is 
nothing to that which prompts him to give accounts, unfit for 
publication in a newspaper, of the condition of the remains of 
each of them after death. Most of the people in Dr. Bray's 
book have significant names, after Bunyan, such as “ Mr. Head- 
strong,” “ Mr. Fraudulent,” and the like. Whether the author 
has extended this practice to himself can be a matter only of 
surmise. 


“Look at Mabel’s | 


TWO BOOKS ON ASTRONOMY.* 


“THE young idea” has only itself to blame if, in our happy 

times, it shoots amiss or awry. No pains are spared in 
its training. The arts of intellectual grafting and pruning, 
hoeing and watering, are sedulously cultivated, and invention is 
continually on the strain to devise fresh expedients for their 
promotion. The old arid east wind of education has been 
tempered for early aspirants to a balmy zephyr ; “ object-lessons” 
and picture-books are substituted for Pinnock’s Catechisms and 
Mangnall’s Questions ; learning approaches with a deprecatory 
smile, disguised in a procession at a pantomime, lurking in a game 
or a puzzle, or more openly, though still in holiday attire, and 
under a benignant aspect, in a set of Christmas lectures at the 
Royal Institution. 

Few people possess in so full a measure as Sir Robert Ball 
the gift of “making things pleasant.” Ifwe were disposed to 
be ill-natured, we might say that he exercises it at times a 
little too freely. But it would be ungracious to quarrel with 
the condescension of an eminent man in bringing a great 
subject before unformed minds in a way likely to attract their 
sympathies ; and his auditors would doubtless have been loth 
to forego any of the humorous illustrations with which his 
Irish wit enables him to season his discourse. The astronomical 
gardener with a predilection for the planets “Juniper and 
Citron,” the novice in observation who saw the revolving stars 
of Castor “ going round and round in the telescope,” and 
his rival in competitive blundering who thought it was the 
part of a good telescope to show the moon while she was 
still below the horizon, have already, we may be sure, been the 
occasions of much juvenile merriment, and will be, now that they 
have acquired the ubiquity of print, of much more. Some of the 
practical recommendations, too, of their genial instructor are 
likely to be enthusiastically adopted by little folk keenly alive to 
the delights of manufacturing smoke-rings, with or without refer- 
ence to the annular nebula in Lyra, of imitating tinted double 
stars with the help of scraps of gelatine torn from crackers, and 
of inducing the cook to represent, in nicely-adjusted plum- 
puddings, the comparative volumes of the heavenly bodies ! 

But our author does not always indulge in this comic vein. He 
can “spare and pass by a jest” when it suits his purpose to do 
so; and his speech is then, if not “ nobly censorious,” at any rate 
simple, lucid, and interesting. We may cite, as examples, his 
sketch of the career of Sir William Herschel (p. 220) and his 
narrative of the discovery of Neptune (p. 228) in, the compact 
little volume before us. 

Founded on his notes and recollections of a course of lectures 
delivered at the Royal Institution during the Christmas holidays 
of 1881 and 1887, it contains a goodly stock of information about 
the sun, moon, and planets, comets, meteorites, stars, and 
nebule, conveyed with much insinuating skill. The young 
people for whose pleasure and profit Star-Land is designed 
are led insensibly upward from what is familiar to what is 
sublime; they are spared what it would be impossible for them 
to understand, but stimulated to lay hold of all that comes within 
the grasp of their capacities. Even the modern methods of 
spectroscopy and photography are lightly yet sufliciently touched 
upon, and among the illustrations we meet an effective repro- 
duction of Mr. Roberts’s world-famous autograph-picture of the 
great nebula in Andromeda. 

Disputed topics are, as befits the elementary character of the 
work, left, for the most part, unnoticed ; but dn exception is made 
in favour of the “Columbiad theory” of meteorites (the name 
refers to an exploit narrated by Jules Verne). Sir Robert Ball 


he immediately went and told Mabel all about it, and she | here and elsewhere upholds the view that the earth merely regains, 


in these strange missiles, 1ts own long-lost property, for the pro- 


| jection of which into planetary space the vehemence of pre- 


tertiary volcanoes was responsible. It appears to us, however, that 


| the resistance of the atmosphere, which has certainly not gained 


in density since those old times, places, and must always have 


| placed, an absolute barrier against attempts to escape from its 


precincts. Its effectiveness in hindering the arrival of refugees 
from without gives only a faint sample of its power to arrest the 
flight of runaways from within. 

It is, perhaps, by an oversight that Sir Robert Ball seems to 
imply, at pp. 305-7, the co-ordinate rank of star-clusters with the 
Milky Way. He is, of course, familiar with the overwhelming 
evidence showing them to be a constituent part of it; and we 
venture to express a hope that the misleading expressions may 
disappear from the next edition of a book sure to be in large 
demand. In the last chapter, too—a particularly useful one on 
the identification of the stars—we have noticed some vexatious 
misprints—“ Pegasus” for “ Perseus” at p. 361, A for y at p. 364, 
besides, at p. 368, a total disguise of the title “ Mimas” 
Saturn’s innermost satellite. 

Our author uses all his resources to impress his readers with 
the unending vastness of space and the unending array of throng- 
ing suns and planets with which it is stored. But the true 
magnificence of the universe does not consist in mere size and 
multitude. The goal that it seems to strive towards is widely 
different from the crude Yankee ideal of “bigness.” The story 


* Star-Land; being Talks with Young People about the Wonders © 
Heavens. By Sir Robert Stawell Ball, F.R.S. London: Cassell 
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Astronomy with an Opera-Glass. By Garrett P. Serviss. Second 
edition. London: Allen & Co. 1889. 
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that “ the heavens are telling” is of another kind. Their witness | we have always regarded Mr. Stockton as a “ non-stayer,” 
js to moral significance, their revelation is of an intellectual light, | and we are confirmed in our belief that his shortest stories 
without which accumulated masses and numbers, empty of real | are his best by the perusal of this bright little series of 
meaning, are but a Sahara desert of whirling grains of sand. jokes. A child, we imagine, would prefer to have all these 
Mr. Serviss’s Astronomy with an Opera-Glass is a book of a | ten stories woven together into the several chapters or cantos 
modest, but well-defined, scope. It embodies the results of a| of a great fairy epic, but that is not Mr. Stockton’s way 
survey of the celestial sphere, executed by the author in the lati- | of writing; he prefers to play with some delightfully ludicrous 
tude of New York, with the design of showing what small optical | idea, to let it go as soon as the bloom is off the joke, 
assistance is needed for making effective acquaintance with a! and to flit airily away to gather fun elsewhere. Nearly 
numerous and attractive assemblage of sidereal objects. The | all these dainty idylls might be expanded—“ written up,” 
instrument employed by him was an opera-glass, with object- | we believe, is the technical term—into good long stories, but 
jenses 1°6 inch in diameter, and a magnifying power of 36. It | they would be none the better for the operation. We do not 
certainly served him well; and few = have used means so | think that Loris is a girl’s name, and we admit that we consider 
slight with such diligence and method. Mr. Serviss is besides an | the humour of “ Huckleberry ” rather strained, while we are not 
artful showman, if the term may, without profanity, be applied to | altogether certain that the introduction of “ Ninkums” into the 
one whose collection of rarities is that fenced round by the | fairy hierarchy is desirable; but we have no heart to cavil at a 
“crystalline sky.” He tells, indeed, fairly and without deception, | book which has amused us so much. The illustrations are nearly 
of what can be seen under the prescribed conditions; but he is | as good as the text; and, which is essential in books of this 
unable to resist the temptation of enhancing the display by | kind, follow it closely and accurately. A most touching frontis- 
narrating (with due notice to the reader) many particulars undis- | piece shows us the “Reformed Pirate” girt with his empty 
coverable except with powerful telescopes. Nor was he in any | scabbard, and still wearing the full costume of his late profession, 
way bound to abstain from so doing. On the contrary, the | sitting in a rocking-chair in front of his cottage on the beach 
glimpses he allows to be seen of far-stretching vistas opening out | knitting “tidies” because he can find no other occupation so 
on every side of his modest course of observation, help to fix the | “ suitable and depressing.” Most of the stories contain an 
attention of the negligent and lighten the toil of the painstaking | “implied moral,” as such stories ought, but it is happily left 
student. Most subjects derive their principal charm from what | “implied.” If it were not for its American spelling, to which 
lies beyond the actual dry outlines of exposition. we should be sorry to accustom the youth of these islands, we 
Thus a “ faint and minute speck” situated between the stars | should be able to confidently recommend Mr. Stockton’s book to 
and ¢ Herculis, would be of little interest to a spectator unin- | all persons in this country who are not too old to enjoy fairy- 
formed of its “great renown” as a “wonderful congregation of | tales. 
suns”; and a couple of pages, which are among the most interest- 
ing of his book, are accordingly devoted by our author to a descrip- Leta 
tion of its varied internal appearances, based in part upon his own, BLUNDERS. 
in pert upon Mr. Gore’s, calculations of what such a “ball of l & this little volume the Rev. T. E. Bridgett has republished 
suns” must look like seen from within. The Andromeda nebula, some papers which have already appeared in various reviews. 
too, comes in for a share of supererogatory notice which might have | They are written to expose certain misstatements as to matters 
included a hint that the “gigantic rifts running lengthwise” in | of ecclesiastical history which he has detected in the books and 
Bond’s “ celebrated picture ” assume in the Maghull photographs speeches of Anglican churchmen and others. No one, not even 
their true form as portions of symmetrical rings. Of the Orion | the most careful author, is free from a liability to err; and the 
nebula it is judiciously remarked that its “curdled appearance | occasional lapses of the conscientious should not be dealt with 
indicates the formation of various centres of condensation, the sharply. At the same time, when any one uses a statement of 
final result of which will doubtless be a group of stars,” such as | fact, as some of those criticized here have been used, for the pur- 
the Pleiades (p. 108). The analogy between this portentous ob- pose of casting reproach on a Church or other institution, he is 
ject and the brilliant swarm round Alcyone has, indeed, a signifi- | hound to make sure that it is true; and this he ean hardly do 
cance deepened by every fresh discovery regarding either, and of | hy taking it at secondhand. Even the late Dr. Shirley, an un- 
most important bearing upon the inevitable problems of cosmical | doubted scholar and the Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
evolution. at Oxford, notes in his preface to the Royal Letters of the Reign 


Double stars can hardly be said to exist for an observer aided 
only by an opera-glass, though Mr. Serviss has managed with a 
powerful field-glass, magnifying seven times, not only to divide 
8 Cygni, but to recognize the blue colour of the fainter component. 
On variable stars, however, really valuable work has been and 
may be done with the lesser instrument, which, vigilantly and 
fortunately directed, may even become an engine of discovery. 
Witness the detections of Mr. Gore’s “ Nova” in Orion, and of 
Sawerthal’s comet. 

A final chapter of the useful and unpretending work before us 
describes the results of observations with an opera-glass upon the 
sun, moon, and planets, and includes a lunar map of a complete- 
ness very creditable, under the limitations adopted, to its con- 
structor’s keenness and patience. But the starry heavens are the 
most appropriate scene of activity for workers thus scantily 

Mr. Serviss writes with freshness and vivacity, and his text is 
copiously illustrated with little maps of stellar configurations. 
The chief part of the volume appeared originally as a series of 
articles in the Popular Science Monthly in 1887-8, which, in their 
collected form, om already reached a second edition. The 
popularity thus attested is well deserved, and gives one more 
proof of the fascination exerted even on uninstructed minds by 
(in our author’s words) “ the celestial city, whose temples are 
suns, and whose streets are the pathways of light.” 


THE FLOATING PRINCE.* 
[AE Floating Prince, by Mr. F. R. Stockton, is a story on the 


~ conventional fairy-tale lines. In that particular region of 
fairyland in which the scene is laid, a prince, it seems, is de- 
scribed as “ floating” when he is en disponibilité, so to speak— 
when, that is, he has no kingdom to rule over, but is quite will- 
wee accept one, and capable of managing it when he gets it. 

e have no intention of giving an outline of his adventures, but 
shall only mention that he becomes for some time a really 
‘floating ” prince, and eventually sends his youthful aristocracy 
for a prolonged cruise in order to qualify them for the arduous 
duties of their station. Their adventures are, we think, the best 
thing in the book. Of the other short stories we like the 

Reformed Pirate” best, and would willingly have learned some 
urther particulars about his career ; but, perhaps, after his “con- 
densation” he ceased to be interesting. We hope that we shall 
not be misunderstood when we say that, in racing parlance, 


* The Floating Prince; and other Fairy Tales. By Frank R. Stockton, 


Author of “ Radder Grange” &c. With go Illustrations. London: Ward 
Downey. 1890. 


of Henry III. that a certain clerk had two wives, and pretended 
that he held a papal dispensation for his bigamy ; though a little 
consideration would, we think, have convinced the Professor that 
the letter in question refers, as Mr. Bridgett maintains, to a 
plurality, not of wives, but of benefices. Dr. Shirley, however, 
did not use his bigamous clerk for polemical purposes. In another 
article Mr. Bridgett defends the medieval Church from the 
charge of having encouraged personal uncleanness ; and, though 
he is forced to admit that “the endurance of dirt” was in 
certain cases counted for righteousness, shows that bathing was 
by po means so uncommon in the middle ages as some people 
suppose. Under the title “A Saint Transformed” he has 
some rather severe strictures—he is not exactly a courteous 
critic—on Canon Perry's Life of St. Hugh of Avalon, in which— 
the accuracy of the quotations being assumed—the author seems 
to have mistaken the meaning of some passages in the Magna 
Vita, and to have been led thereby to take a false view of the 
Saint’s position as regards certain matters of faith and practice. 
Several pages are devoted to an attempt to prove that the monks 
of Boxley have been slandered in the famous story of the de- 
struction of the Rood of Grace, which was made, according to 
Stow, “with divers vices to move the eyes and lips.” While we 
cannot say that in our opinion Mr. Bridgett establishes his case, 
he makes some points which are worthy of consideration. His 
last essay contains an examination of various narratives which 
Robert Ware professed to have found in the papers of his father, 
the celebrated antiquary. The most famous of these relates how 
Dr. Henry Cole, the Dean of St. Paul's, was sent to Ireland in 
the last days of Queen Mary, with a commission for the ex- 
tirpation of heresy,.and found on opening his papers in the pre- 
sence of the Lord Deputy that the commission had been stolen, 
and a pack of cards put in its place. Mr. Bridgett proves the 
exact date assigned by Ware to this occurrence to be im- 
possible, and does not hesitate to condemn the whole story as a 
mere fable. 


CASTELLATED AND DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE OF 
SCOTLAND.+ 


T is refreshing in these days to find a book that describes an 
integral part of the empire and that requires close attention 
and deep study. The joint authors of this portly volume have 


* Blunders and Forgeries Historical Essays. By Rev. T. E. Bridgett, 
of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner, & Co., Limited. 1890. 

+ The Castellated and Domestic Architecture of Scotland from the 
Twelfth to the Eighteenth Century. By David Macgibbon and Thomas 
Ross, Architects. Vol. Edinburgh: David Douglas. 1889. 
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already published two others, descriptive of the successive stages 
through which Scotch architecture has passed and of the charac- 
teristic feature of each period. It is hardly possible to exaggerate 
the labour involved in the production of the present work, or to 
speak too highly of the accuracy and completeness of the letter- 
press and the illustrations. The authors are fairly entitled to boast 
that they have placed before the reader the minutest particulars 
about every edifice, castle, peel tower, picturesque ruin, dilapidated 
fortress, and feudal mansion made habitable and commodious, 
between Caithness and the southern counties of Scotland and 
between the Hebrides and Fifeshire. The illustrations number 
nearly four hundred. Photography may have been employed in 
the first instance, but the photographs have evidently been copied 
by hand, and the sketches converted into woodcuts. For clear- 
ness of outline, fidelity of detail, and uniformity of execution 
they are truly admirable. In many instances they are illustrated 
by carefully drawn ground-plans of the interior. Each relic has 
its own little history, and the authors have exerted themselves to 
supply gaps, to fill up outlines, to restore, on paper at least, the 
keep, the courtyard, and the enclosures, and to bring before us an 
epoch usually described by an adjective which, to the modern 
Radical, represents only brutality and force. 

The six centuries embraced in the third volume have been 
divided into four periods synchronizing with the various historical 
and social changes which Scotland underwent between 1200 and 
1700. And the judicious reader will do well to bear in mind the 
main and distinctive features assigned to each. Exceptions, of 
course, are to be found where the characteristics of one epoch 
linger beyond the prescribed time, and are found intruding on 
later generations and mixed up with newer types. But, as a 
general rule, the four periods are marked out as follows. In the 
first, or between 1200 and 1300, the keep or citadel was sur- 
rounded by a great wall of enceinte, on the angles and flanks of 
which towers were erected to enable the defenders to protect the 
walls and to resist Greek fire and other missiles. These structures 
were evidently great improvements on the ancient wooden fort 
with a palisade or a wall of stones and earth. The new walls 
were now composed mainly of masses of rock, and the keep was 
of masonry. The authors seem to take a special pride in dwelling 
on the fact that, while barons of Norman descent received fiefs in 
Scotland and spread, as the names of their descendants remind 
us, from the Solway to the Brora, no Norman castles are to be 
found anywhere in Scotland. The invaders introduced the change 
from wood to regular stone and mortar; but Scotland applied 
these materials to designs of her own choice. Significant types 
of this first period are to be found in the ruins of Mingarry and 
Duart, in the Sound of Mull; Dunvegan, in Skye, still occupied 
by M‘Leod of M‘Leod; and Doon Castle, on an island in the loch 
of that name in one of the wildest tracts of Ayrshire. 

In the second period, between 1300 and 1400, the great wall 
disappears, and simple towers of a plain oblong form are modelled 
somewhat on the Norman type. The Norwegian supremacy esta- 
blished over the greater part of the Scotch Highlands had been 
overthrown at the battle of Largs, on the Clyde, in 1263. But 
the beginning of the fourteenth century found Scotland depressed 
and impoverished by her long and unequal struggle with Eng- 
land, and the nobles were so poor and wretched that they could 
only afford to build three-storied towers, with a small courtyard. 
In the basement were kept the stores. The first floor was a 
common hall, in which retainers, guests, and domestics fed and 
slept—in plain language, “pigged promiscuously.” The second 
floor was reserved for the lord and his family. If we may credit 
the authors, even a kitchen was wanting, and cooking was done 
at the hall fire or in an open shed. To compensate for this, the 
owner had his fossa and fwrea, and almost every tower had its 
— or pit, to which the only access was from a stone trap- 

oor in the guard-room. Good examples of this second period 
are to be found at Ardtornish, to which a less imposing character 
is assigned than in the Lord of the Isles; at Closeburn, in Dum- 
friesshire, long the property of the Kirkpatrick family ; at Cassilis 
Castle, on the benks of the Doon in Ayrshire, to which a large 
addition has been made in modern times; and at Braal, in Caith- 
ness. Unluckily we have only a ground-plan and nu drawing of 
this last keep. The family to whom it belonged had, some thirty 
years ago, begun to build a modern house, not over but near the 
old building. ‘To suit tenants and fishermen on the Thurso, this 
has been turned into a modern hotel. 

With the third period of nearly a century and a half, from 
1400 to 1542, manners improved and conveniences were multi- 
plied. What the authors call the L plan, ora wing at one end of 
the oblong keep, became common. Owners were not content that 
guests should herd with their domestics. Kitchens and small 
sleeping apartments were provided. The corbellings of the para- 
pets were not merely useful, but ornamental and elegant. The 
doors were on the level of the ground instead of some feet above 
it, where the access had been by a removable ladder. The 
walls and vaults were plastered inside or were “panelled and 
hung with tapestry.” In the central courtyard convenient apart- 
ments were erected. The royal castles had great halls, chapels, 


reception-rooms, and a banqueting-hall. Trade revived. Wines, | 


furs, spices, sugar, velvets, and silks were imported from the 
Low Countries. Collegiate churches rose in majestic splendour 
at Edinburgh, St. Andrews, Linlithgow, Aberdeen, and other 
laces. In the Western Highlands and all over the south of 
Beotland edifices were built by barons who endeavoured to imitate 
the royal example and to combine elegance with solidity. The 


best specimens of this period are to be found in Carrick Castle 
on Loch Goil, supposed to have been a hunting lodge of the 
Scottish kings ; at Hunterston, where the present proprietor has 
turned an old hall into a modern library; at Lochnaw, near 
Stranraer, which has been in the possession of the old family 
of Agnew, the Hereditary Sheriffs of Galloway, almost from 
the beginning of Scotch history; at Rusko near Gatehouse, jn 

Kirkudbrightshire ; at Ackergill, in the neighbourhood of Wick 
which has been ingeniously adapted to modern requirements ; gt 
Lethington and at Merchiston, both suggestive of families which 
have played no unimportant part in Scotch history ; and at 
Hatton House, Midlothian, with its ancient keep embedded in g 
modern structure, its terraced gardens, grottoes, and imposi 
gateway, and large bath, an appendage not often found in these 
baronial castles. 

With the fourth period the transition “from the fortified to 
the peaceful design” went on more rapidly. Proprietors still in 
some instances adhered to the old keep, but remarkable variations 
were introduced, which are described as the Z plan, the T plan 
and the E plan. In the first plan, defence and the means of 
using firearms were the main objects in view. As the country 
settled down into peace and quiet, oblong blocks and blocks with 
wings, represented by the last two capital letters, were erected 
with a view to comfort and domesticity. ‘To this period we are 
indebted for such edifices as Oakwood Tower in the Vale of 
Ettrick; Cowdenknowes in Berwickshire, where the ground 
floor of the old tower serves as the entrance to the modern 
mansion ; Castle Cary in Stirlingshire, which from the sketch we 
can well believe is “a very comfortable residence”; Meggernie 
Castle in Perthshire; Bedlay House in Lanarkshire; Haggs, now 
in the very suburbs of Glasgow ; Stair [louse in Ayrshire ; May- 
bole, now the residence, not of the proprietor but of the factor of 
the estate ; Castle Grant, Dundarave, Red Castle, and Castle Leod, 
Tourists and sportsmen, antiquaries and proprietors, must be 
hard to please if they do not find in some one page of this work 
something to revive historical associations, stimulate curiosity, 
and gratify taste. 

It must be admitted that certain notices of the base purposes to 
which the materials of keeps and towers have occasionally been 
put cause a shock, There were Barberini as well as barbarians in 
Scotland. The old castle at Stranraer, rising above the neigh- 
bouring houses, has been converted into the gaol of the town. It 
might be pleaded, however, that, in regard to its structure or its 
use, there was very little change. Blackness Castle in Linlith- 
gowshire, once a prison for Covenanters, is now a depdét of ammu- 
nition. Cathcart Castle, or at least its materials, became the pro- 
perty of a contractor in the middle of the eighteenth century. He 
took off the roof, and only desisted from carrying off the whole 
building when he found that the removal would not pay. The 
Castle of St. Andrews must have presented a very striking aspect, 
with its gateway, chapel, large courtyard, and great hall. In 
1654 a progressive Town Council made use of a portion of its 
materials to repair the walls of the harbour. At Newark Castle, 
near Ayr and the Brig of Doon, an improving architect, some 
forty years ago, insisted on clearing away a picturesque old stair- 
case When he was called on to make additions to the west and 
north sides. At Bonshaw Tower, which looks down on the water 
of the Kirtle, in the parish of Annan, some unesthetic persons 
made use of the flagstones which covered the roof to pave the 
floor of a farm-steading. Monimail Castle is turned into a bothie 
for gardeners. Bavelaw, about nine miles from Edinburgh, is 
the residence of a farmer, but we are bound to add that it seems 
to be kept in extremely good repair. And the exigencies of a 
railway have led to the complete demolition of a curious old 
mansion house at Greenock, with brewhouse, bakehouse, peat- 
house, and doorways, an addition to which had been pyre. | 
the father of James Watt. Evidently some photograph or ske 
of the house was in existence, and an old plan was in the possession 
of Lord Cathcart, and has been utilized to show the exact position 
of certain parts of the building. 

The position selected for most of these castles, it is almost super- 
fluous to say, illustrates the state of the country at each of the 
first three epochs. They were built on rocks and mounds, so as 
to command a wide view of raiders. They were placed on rocky 
peninsulas or on islands, and were hard to attack and almost im- 
possible to capture except by a surprise. The authors of the 
book are sparing of traditions, anecdotes, and quotations from 
local ballads, no doubt thinking that any such extraneous matter 
would swell their book to an abnormal size. But they cannot 
help occasional notices of distinguished or remarkable men who 
have, volentes or nolentes, lived in these fortalices. In many were 
the sturdy old Covenanters imprisoned. Dunvegan recalls such 
visitors as Johnson and Scott. At Dalhousie Castle, on the bank 
of the Esk, we think of the great Proconsul of modern days, tenth 
Earl and first and last Marquess of that ilk. Hollows Tower, near 
Canonbie, on the branch line from Riddings junction to Langholm, 
was the residence of Johnnie Armstrong, known as Gilnockie, 
“who died for the law,” by the order of James V. Dugald 
Stewart wrote many of his works and James Watt improv 
the steam engine at Kinneil, an ancient possession of the Duke 
of Hamilton in Linlithgowshire. William Cobbett, who hated 
castles and their despotic proprietors, visited Dalzell in Lanark- 
shire, and was obliged to admit that if compelled to live in Scot 
land, he would choose it for a residence. Burns for a short time 
resided in Isle Tower, on the banks of the Nith. Mention is made 
in vol. i., we find, of Smailholm, the abode in early youth of a 
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ightier minstrel; and in mentioning the Tower of Carsleuth on 
the shores of the bay of Wigtown, close by the road from Cree- 
town which leads to Dirk Hatteraick’s cave, it might have been 
said that local tradition has identified the tower with Ellangowan, 
and will not listen to the smallest doubt on the subject. It is 
curious that this building is said to have belonged to a family 
named Brown, the name borne by Bertram in most part of Guy 
Mannering. It is almost ungracious to note any omissions in a 
work marked by such extensive research and such amplitude of 
ornament. But we can assure the authors that the old ruins of 
Castle Stewart and Castle Garlies, in the Stewartry of Kirkcud- 
prightshire, would be well worth their attention. Perhaps, if 
not mentioned in the first volume, they may find a place for it 
in the fourth, under preparation. The subjoined extract is a 
lively picture of the state of society just before feudalism began 
to give way to civilization. It is also a sample of the authors’ 
style :-— 

The feudal pomp and state of the King as he moved from one palace to 
another, surrounded by a brilliant Court, and attended by all the dis- 
tinguished of the kingdom, lay and ecclesiastic, as his ministers and 
servants, and encouraging by his patronage the poets, artists, and musi- 
cians of his day; the great Barons in their several castles, repeating in a 
variety of scales the same display, sometimes equalling if not exceeding 
that of royalty in magnificence; the bishops and abbots in their fortified 
palaces and monasteries, vying with the nobles in the splendour of their 
retinues and the number of their armed followers; and every smaller pro- 
prietor endeavouring to maintain in his tower of fence, with a few retainers, 
an independent state ; all completely fortified and in a constant position of 
watchbfulness and armed neutrality or actual warfare ; the innumerable 
feuds and constant clash of arms; the frequent movements of bodies of 
steel-clad troops or the swift passage of the solitary armed messenger— 
present a piture as widely different from that of modern times as it is 
possible to conceive. 


What is this but an epitome of several of Scott’s novels ? 


JOURNAL OF H.M.S. ENTERPRISE.* 


HERE are those who, though they enjoy every other form of 

story of adventure and exploration, tind North Pole expe- 
ditions intolerable. We do not say that this taste, or want of 
taste, of theirs is excusable, but it is intelligible. There is about 
all these stories of efforts to get through the North-West Passage 
or to reach the Pole an almost deadly monotony. It becomes 
after a time almost as tedious to read about the pack and the 
floes as it must be to remain imprisoned amongthem. Then, too, 
there is the want of human interest, which is crushing; and, 
finally, to some readers at least, there comes a feeling of absolute 
irritation at the spectacle of so much obstinate effort to do what 
it ought to have been long ago obvious was not doable. One 
does not wish to speak disrespectfully of what has caused so 
great a display of heroism at different times; but, after all, 
there should be some proportion between the cost of the effort 
and the value of the object. In the case of the North-West 
Passage there was no such proportion. It ought to have been 
cor obvious—not perhaps after the voyages of Davis and 

tobisher, but certainly after those of Hudson, Baflin, and North- 
West Fox—that there was no available trade route round the 
North of America, It becomes exasperating at last to see ship’s 
company after ship’s company sent to perish by the cruellest of 
deaths, or to come back with crippled health and ruined sanity, 
all to prove the already known—or at least what ought to have 
been known since the middle of the seventeenth century to 
everybody with a grain of common sense. 

To those who take this heretical view, the Journal of the 
Enterprise will, we are afraid, only bring more pertinacity in their 
wickedness. Frankly, it is more than a little tedious, and the 
whole story to which it belongs shows the folly and cruelty of the 
North-West mania at its very worst. Captain Collinson was sent in 
1850, with his own ship, the Enterprise, and the Investigator, 
under Captain McClure, to assist in the search for Sir John 
Franklin. It is a horrible history. First we sent Sir John 
Franklin to do the impossible. Then, when the “ White North” 
held him—him and the brave men under his command, and they 
perished by inches of misery unspeakable—we threw it ship after 
ship to no purpose to save those whom we need never have sent 
on that deadly work. The Enterprise and the Investigator 
rounded the Horn, stopped at Honolulu, and then went on to 
Behring Straits. On the road the ships parted company, and 
the Jnvestigator—to the surprise of Collinson, for she was the 
slower vessel—reached the ice first, and passed in. The Enter- 
prise finding no opening, and the year being far gone, Collinson 
sailed to Hong Kong, and there refitted. ‘Then he returned to 
Behring Straits, and went into the ice. Meanwhile the Znvesti- 
gator had discovered the North-West Passage, as they called it. 
She discovered, in other words, that there is no North-West 

assage—only a place where there is sometimes ice and water, 
and sometimes only ice. The Enterprise went over the same 
ag without meeting her sister ship. She looked after Sir 

ohn Franklin and found no trace of him, She spent two 
Winters in the ice, and then came out. Captain Collinson was 
attacked by scurvy and never threw it quite off for the rest of 


* Journal of H.M.S. Enterprise. By Captain R. Collinson, C.B., R.N., 
mmander of the Expedition. With a Memoir of his other Services. 


ted by his Brother, Major-General J. B. Collinson (R.E.) London: 
pson Low & Co, 1880, 


his life—indeed, it indirectly, if not directly, killed him at last. 
On his return to England he thought himself rather badly used 
by the Admiralty and never again applied for an appointment. 
As far as we can understand the merits of the story, he rather 
exaggerated his grievances; but what was to be expected when 
a man had been subjected for years to a life which would 
have “a little perished” the sanity and the temper of a saint? 
The memoir of his brother which General Collinson has added 
to the Journal is infinitely the better reading. It gives the 
life of a naval officer of a very good stamp. Admiral Collinson 
(he attained to that rank on the retired list) was the son of a 
Yorkshire parson. He does not seem to have shown any passion 
for the sea as a boy, but to have accepted the offer of a 
friend of the family to put him on the quarter-deck in the 
easy-going fashion of the day, simply because it would relieve 
his father and give him himself a career. Once in the navy, he 
took to it; and in particular he took to the surveying service, in 
which he worked all over the world. In the first Chinese war 
he was chosen, with his friend Lieutenant Kellett, to take sound- 
ings ahead of the expedition on the then nearly unknown coast 
and rivers of China. It was not always very perilous work, as 
the following story shows. When they were going up the 
Canton river, with the surveying boat ahead as usual, they came 
on a Chinese fort, which looked capable of giving trouble. It 
was all show, however; for in a few minutes an interpreter came 
alongside with the following message in pigeon English :—“ He 
number one Mandalee say, supposee you no put plum in gun, 
he no puttee plum in—he makee facee fire—then go away.” It 
was not, however, all so safe as that, and the work was hard. 
Collinson and Kellett were both posted for their services. After 
his return from the search for Sir John Franklin, Captain 
Collinson was mainly engaged in Trinity House work. He held 
the office of Deputy-Master till his death in 1883. Major- 
General Collinson’s Memoir and the Journal both leave the im- 
pression of a very brave and capable officer, who was, however, 
just a little wanting in “devil.” 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


HE general policy of the Classical Review has not been 
modified since the first number was issued rather more than 
three years ago—a consistency which could not have been main- 
tained unless the original scheme had been prudently thought 
out and carefully followed up. It might have been feared—in- 
deed, it was feared—that the design would fail, or would only 
flourish for a time, by reasun of the breadth which was its 
greatest merit. But the projectors and conductors of the Classical 
Review believed that their best chance of success lay in deserting 
the elegant narrowness of the old-fashioned curriculum, in giving 
up a large share of their space to archeology and ancient art, 
geography and topography, law and history, in beginning the 
Greek and Latin languages at their beginnings and going on 
to their later developments, and even in discussing those points 
of theology which stand in direct relation with classical research. 
The audacity of the project is justified by success. The moment 
was opportune, since the Universities, which had never been idle, 
had recently shaken off the traditional reproach of sterility, and 
were eager as well as able to take their part in the common work. 
Although the gaps which death has recently made in the world 
of scholarship are (as we shall presently show) both numerous 
and serious, the rising (or risen) generation can point to many 
earnest and able men not unlikely to accomplish great things. 
The wide interest inspired by the Classical Review is best shown 
by the fact that several of this year’s contributions have been 
sent from Australia, and that the publication (by a special 
arrangement with Ginn & Co., of Boston) has been enlarged, so 
as to find space for American work, the editorial staff being re- 
inforced by Professor Seymour, of Yale, Professor Wright, of 
Harvard, and Professor Hale, of Cornel! University. 

The “liveness” of the New Scholarship is shown in Mr. Snow’s 
proposal to employ the phonograph in establishing a concordat as 
to the pronunciation of Greek. He is noticing the third edition 
of Mr. Blair's “indispensable work,” Ueber die Aussprache des 
Griechischen, and complains that alphabetic writing is an im- 
perfect makeshift when we wish to represent sounds with 
scientific precision. “ Visible speech” is all very well when you 
have no better resource. “ But at last the phonograph has come 
to show us a more excellent way. We ought to have a phono- 
graphic code drawn up by an international Committee, and a set 
of facsimiles in every University library—nay, in every school 
where a modern language is taught—so that an author could 
write down “ No. 127,” and we could go to the instrument and 
grind out 127, secure that we heard exactly what he meant.” 

This is not only to reform the pronunciation of ancient Greek ; 
it is to improve out of existence in English schools the French 
teacher of French; it is to bring the accent of Paris to the 
academy of Stratford-at-Bow ; and it is to provide Mr. Haysman 
(of the International School System) with a grievance which will 
make him forget the Rack-rented Tradesmen of the West End. 

We are glad to notice that the exigency of Research has not 
been permitted to banish from the Classical Review all the pretti- 
ness of the old-fashioned scholarship. There are some very good 


* The Classical Review. Vol. 111. London: David Nutt. 1889. 
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sets of Latin and Greek verses printed this year, especially some 
that are signed E. D.S.(E. D. Stone?), but not so many as 
might be wished. Most of them are rather too long for quota- 
tion ; but the brevity of Professor Lewis Campbell’s elegiacs on 
“ An Incident in a Coal Mine” entitles them to a place below :— 
“ Three pit-hoys, pony-drivers, might have escaped: but turned 
to warn their comrades, and were killed.” 
Smapriarav yvyai. Xedpor. 
‘Hpeis OcpporAnot mada peyav aivoy 
pupia peivavtes ida 
viv Xdpwv tivas kvavdypue 
dekav iony oxdvras tpeis ye Tpraxoiots ; 
Xa, domdot aiduddevre perdrA@ 
Sewvorépav mupKaiay 
Archeology is good, epigraphy is good, and so is a knowledge of 
middle and low Latin; but the surest sign of a real and fruitful 
scholarship is the power of thinking a classical thought and 
wording it in classical words. 

All but the very greatest scholars live unknown by the outside 
world, and their deaths are briefly passed over in the obituary 
column of the Times; it is right, therefore, that a more complete 
record of their work should be found in the Classical Review. It 
is needless to enlarge here upon the career of Cobet, the greatest 
Greek scholar of the century, according to Dr. Rutherford ; but it 
is flattering to our national vanity to be reminded that he always 
expressed himself to lie under the deepest obligations—not to the 
Germans, but to the English critics—to Bentley, and Bentley's 
great detractor, Dawes, to Porson, Dobree, and Elmsley. Indeed, 
when his own fame was established, he took up a position “ actually 
antagonistic to the Germans,” and maintained it throughout life. 
His opinions were faithfully reflected in Mnemosyne, a publica- 
tion which flourished most when it was most fully inspired by 
him. As Dr. Rutherford says, English scholarship is deeply 
indebted to Cobet :— 

Just at a time when the traditional English method was in danger of 
being forgotten in England itself, it was, through his exertions, not 
only made dominant in Holland, but in many ways had its range 
enlarged. 

There is one other respect in which Cobet, apart from his attain- 
ments and achievements, deserves to receive special recognition. 
It was an object of his strenuous life to “ clear away the rubbish 
which had accumulated above the sources of literature.” And Dr. 
Rutherford tells us that not only did Cobet, the successor and 
equal of Scaliger and Bentley, find plenty to do, but he has left 
much to be done by other hands. “ But the most of us spend 
our lives rather in choking up the wells with false erudition than 
in seeking to purify them.” Of Paley, and Kennedy, and Evans, 
when they passed away, due notices were written in most of the 
English newspapers, and the Classical Review does not add much 
to our appreciation of any of them; but Professor Sanday tells 
us that a selection will shortly be published from Evans's com- 
— in Greek, Latin, and English, including (we hope) The 

thilist in the Hayfield, which Professor Sanday describes, in the 
language of judicious admiration, as sometimes showing “ even 
more than Virgilian strength, but rather less than the Virgilian 
delicacy ot touch, and a certain broad humour which could not be 
called Virgilian.” Next to Cobet, the greatest Continental scholar 
who died in 1889 was Wilhelm Studemund, of Breslau. A com- 
paratively young man (born in 1843) at his death, he had gained 
at twenty-one the rank of a considerable scholar by his disser- 
tation, De Canticis Plautinis, a work which was only superseded 
eighteen years afterwards by Spengel’s Leformvorschiige; be- 
tween 1879 and 1886 he issued the eleven volumes of his 
Dissertationes Philologice Argentoratenses, in 1873 Analecta 
Liviana (in conjunction with Mommeen), and in 1874 an 
Epistula Critica on the subject of Fronto, Besides these and 
other important works, Studemund distinguished himself by 
his caretul collection of many rare MSS. The death of Dr. 
Maguire, of Dublin, did not save his memory from the truculence 
of unworthy countrymen ; but, whatever the politicians of the 
hour may chvose to say about him, he was loved and esteemed at 
‘Trinity College, and his contributions to Kottabos show what 
an accomplished scholar he was, although his interest in philo- 
sophy drew him away from literature. 

Other names which ought to be mentioned honoris causa are 
those of Churchill Babington, John F. Davies, and H. W. 
Chandler. Babington’s chief work was his edition of the four 
speeches of Hyperides from the ancient papyri discovered in 
Egypt in 1847 and 1856, a difficult and tedious undertaking 
carried out so well as to win the highest praise of his suc- 
cessor, Schneidewin, who made free use of his labours. Davies, 
like Maguire, was a frequent contributor to Kottabos; his know- 
ledge of the greatest classics was extraordinarily thorough, but 
he was also a very wide reader, and was “ quite as familiar with 
the whole of the Naturalis Historia of Pliny as most scholars 
are with the Annals of Tacitus.” Much of his work was very 

d—indeed, of the highest class. He had formed a design, 

fessor Tyrrell reminds us, of translating the Odes of Horace 
back into the Greek from which they were presumably taken. 
Here is a sample of his ingenuity :— 
Persicos odi puer apparatus, H. C. i. 38. 
Tlepotxov, radioxe, pice. 
ov atepos mrexrov pe répret. 
yis Grov Snpov podov 
Aye petadA@v. 


pupoivyn AuTi od mposexmovnans, 

Aocopa, pndev * mpéret oixery voi 

Kdpoi Un’ olvns 

No man at Oxford enjoyed or deserved a higher reputation for 
learning than Chandler; he was, in Mr. Bywater’s words 
“a born Aristotelian”; and it is specially interesting to hear that. 
although familiar with modern criticism, he had little sympathy 
with it, and he was drawn through “a certain inner affinity of 
mind ” towards the older interpreters, the scholars of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, their scholastic predecessors, and, 
above all, the Greek commentators. But, alas! with all his 
learning, Chandler has left no monument behind him He eop- 
templated an edition of the Aristotelian Fragments, but drop 
it, of course, on the appearance of Rose’s book; he lived so much 
at Oxford, and at Oxford he lived so completely out of the world 
about him, that he was probably best known by his little Zntro- 
duction to Greek Accentuation—a good little book in its way, but 
hardly a suitable memorial for a man of prodigious erudition and 
great acuteness. 

The system of signed articles which has been adopted in the 
Classical Review has led to one of those “ painful incidents” jp 
which the unregenerate man takes an unholy delight. There has 
been war to the knife between Reviewer and Reviewed; the 
reviewer was Mr. Cook Wilson and the reviewed Mr. Archer 
Hind. It is pretty clear that in exposing what he believed to be 
a grossly inadequate edition of the 7imeus the Reviewer made a 
grave mistake in bringing charges which the Reviewed had a right 
to resent, since he interpreted them as attacks upon his honesty, 
Of course he was allowed to have his reply; of course the 
Reviewer had his rejoinder; and then the Reviewed had One 
Mcre Word. There the matter ends, so far as the readers of the 
Classical Review are concerned, who, no doubt, enjoyed it very 
much while it lasted. An awful threat was published by the 
Reviewer that the matter must be taken rll woman to the 
frontiers of Belgium and France. No; he proposed to write a 
pamphlet, and to justify all the accusations which he had brought 
forward. So far as we know, the pamphlet has not yet appeared, 
and we can hardly imagine that it would have appeared without 
making a stir. Perhaps we shall hear no more about the quarrel. 
But why did it ever begin? The reviewer who knows his busi- 
ness can make himself excessively unpleasant without giving a 
handle to his adversary. 

It would be vain even to enumerate the most important or 
most interesting of the articles published in the last volume of 
the Classical Review ; but in an age which loves personalities it 
may stimulate the curiosity of the languid if we give the names 
of some of the most frequent contributors. In the field of “ pure” 
scholarship some of the most diligent and most distinguished 
workers are A. W. Verrall, F. W. Walker, Lewis Campbell, 
A. Palmer, H. Nettleship, Robinson Ellis, F. Havertield, A. E. 
Housman, T. B. Bury, 8S. G. Owen, and E. A. Sonnensehein; in 
antiquities and arts, C. Smith, W. R. Paton, E. L. Hicks, and 
E. M. Thompson; in theology, A. Plummer, F. J. A. Hort, 
and (the late) E. Hatch. The geographical articles and reviews— 
many of them by H. F. Tozer—are specially interesting, and the 
many vexed questions in ancient history which are never likely 
to be solved receive ample treatment. We have said enough to 
show that anybody who wishes to “keep up his Greek and 
Latin” ought to buy the Classical Review ; but, perhaps, he will 
find that the task is somewhat more formidable than he had 
imagined. Classical learning is growing so rapidly and in 80 
many different directions at the same time that the scholars are 
all becoming specialists, each insisting that his own is the most 
important branch of study. That is the chief danger before the 
classics. They may be driven out of our schools ‘ust because 
there is so much to be learned that nobody will think it worth 
while to begin a task that is endless. 


THE BRAIN OF AN ARMY.* 


HIS little book endeavours to give in a popular and agreeable 
form an idea of the working of the German general staff 
and its relation to the military institutions with which it 
so intimately combined. It is an honest and praiseworthy 
attempt to attract public attention to the system which our 
neighbours have elaborated after years of experience, and which 
has proved its practical value in the great campaigns they bave 
undertaken. It illustrates the method that has ensured efficiency 
by increasing responsibility, has succeeded in combining economy 
of expenditure with a minimum of financial control, and, while 
insisting on exactness of detail, has dispensed with harassing 
checks and superfluous correspondence. It shows how central- 
ization of control and unity of purpose need not be incompatible 
with a decentralized system of administration, and how t 
directing mind of the whole army may be left untrammelled by 
petty details for a freer consideration of the great problems of 
strategy it is its chief duty to solve. A system which, while 
exacts and preserves a rigid discipline, can yet «fford to respect 
the responsibility and authority of every captain of a company, 


* The Brain of an Army: a Popular Account of the German General 
Staff. By Spenser Wilkinson, Author of “ Citizen Soldiers.” 
and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1890. 
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god let him work unhampered after his own fashion in his own 
ere, is one which it is worth our while to study and as far 

43 may be to imitate, and we can, therefore, commend this book 


to the perusal of all who take an interest in military matters. 


Part I. shows us the general staff in the management of a 
campaign, and the political and military situation at the begin- 
ning of July 1866 is briefly placed before us, with some account 
of the position of the Prussian armies, the topography of the 
district, and the arrangements and modifications due to subsequent 
information which led up to the final victory. A glance behind 
the scenes reveals the secret of success. In war emphatically 
«the man who hesitates is lost.” It is better to persevere in 
almost any definite plan than to change or modify it to satisfy 
the objections a number of advisers may suggest. The King of 
Prussia had the strength of mind to accept the responsibility of 
sccepting the advice of one specially qualified adviser only, and 
the system which nad been in vogue in the German army 
since 1813, when Scharnhorst and Gneisenau assisted Bliicher, 
ensured the capability of the man he relied on. It has been 

ized in Germany that the business of the general staff 
js to direct the army in war,and during peace to make such 
tions as may be necessary to this end. It belongs to the 
inistry of War, on the other hand, to raise, maintain, and ad- 
minister the army. ‘The staff can devote all its energies to 
the conduct of armies fighting, or ready to fight, in the field, 
because they are unhampered by petty details of daily adminis- 
tration and are directly responsible to the King alone. A division 
of labour is thus arrived at which works without inconvenience 
or friction, and is found not incompatible with decision of purpose. 
The details of mobilization which follow need not be enlarged on 
here. They must necessarily vary to suit individual circum- 
stances, and cannot be imitated by a nation like ourselves who 
haye a large colonial empire to defend and a system of relief 
continually in progress. When, however, we look into the spirit 
which animates Prussian military institutions, we cannot fail to 
note much that is worthy of our imitation. An army is, toa 
large extent, what its leaders make it, and the efficiency of that 
of the Germans is chiefly to be attributed to the attention and 
devotion to duty which are manifested by their officers. And this 
spirit is fostered by the knowledge that their efforts are appreciated 
and rewarded, and that their authority and responsibility even 
in the lowest grades are recognized and interfered with as little as 
possible. As regards promotion, “the principle of seniority, with- 
out which no public service can be a profession, or offer a career, 
is allowed its legitimate place, being modified only by the retire- 
ment of the incapable and by special selection for the general 
staff.” Superiors are held strictly responsible for the efficiency 
of their subordinates, and care is taken that no man attains a 
high position without being bodily and mentally fit to fill it. 
Perhaps, therefore, the chief characteristic of the Prussian system 
is the earnest endeavour which is made, and on the whole success- 
fully made, to put the right man in the right place, and only keep 
him there while really fit to hold it. It is founded on responsi- 
bility. Every man’s work is exactly defined, he knows what he 
has to answer for, and his authority is co-extensive with his re- 
sponsibility. There is no reason why we should not adopt a 
amilar method, or why our junior officers should be without the 
stimulus responsibility and authority never fail to generate, in 
of finding themselves continually confined and hampered 
needless interference and supervision. If the results are good, 
superiors have every reason to be satisfied, and need not inquire 
they are arrived at. If, on the other hand, the company is 
not fit to take its place in the battalion, the captain should lose his 
promotion, as he would assuredly do in the German service. 


Anything like slavish imitation is, however, to be deprecated ; 
and we are the last to advocate such a course. Each province in 
Germany is an army corps district. All the troops in it belong 
to the corps ; are literally, and not nominally, under the com- 
mand of the general, who can finally settle every question that 
arises, except a very few, and is responsible only to the King. 

ew questions of detail, however, ever reach him. They are dis- 
— of finally by his subordinates, acting on their own responsi- 

ty, and trained not to be afraid of accepting its consequences. 
The ee in peacetime is organized very much as it would be in 
war. The same regiments and batteries always compose it; the 
Same generals and the same staff are at its head alike in peace- 
time or on service. When the companies are perfectly trained by 
their captains, they take their places in the battalions ; while the 
battalions in due time form the regiments or brigades. Last of 
all, at the end of the drill season, the manoeuvres crown the 
whole, and the capacity of the troops and their leaders are alike 

ted, under conditions which are made as realistic as is possible. 
It is obvious that we can never hope to carry out such a system 
in its entirety while the same army has to defend England and 

colonies. Our battalions are continually shifting from home 
to abroad, and the exigencies of our colonial service render it 
Recessary to frequently isolate them or break them up into de- 
tachments. We can, however, make some effort in the same 

rection. We can develop and encourage responsibility, open a 
Wider scope as regards military matters to the energies of our 
senior men, give a more practical bent to military duties, and 
enlarge the ideas of our officers. To assist a general in command 

42 army corps in the direction of troops as fighting bodies, in 
the regulation of marches, the compilation of reports, or the 
of news about the enemy, the Germans provide him with 


a general staff, composed of a colonel as chief, a field officer, 
and a couple of captains. This bureau or department is there inr 
peace as well as war, consequently always in working order 
and practice, and is in intimate connexion both with the troops 
and the general whom it serves. By its assistance he is in com- 
plete touch with all that is done in and for the corps, is 
materially eased from administrative details, and can give his 
main attention to the military operations he has to direct. 


The officers who compose the general staff of the German army 
constitute a corps by themselves, but form by no means a close 
corporation. Regimental service must alternate with employ- 
ment on the general staff, and the first appointment and subse- 
quent return to it are dependent on selection. Similarly, service 
on the staff of a division or army corps alternates with employ- 
ment on the great general stat! at Berlin, so that an officer whose 
ability has opened for him a staff career is assured an experience 
of regimental service, of service on the staff of the great consti- 
tuent units of the army, and of employment in the great central 
agency of direction. The general staff is, therefore, not only the 
motive power which gives impulse to the army, but is also the 
medium of circulation by which all the component parts are kept 
in communication with the centre. Here the chief of the 
general staff, assisted by the great general staff, is occupied in 
gee with ——— for the conduct of the army in war. 

he work undertaken for this purpose is divided into three 
branches—-the arrangements for particular wars regarded as 
probable, the training of officers to the art of command, and the 
scientific study of war as a means of forming and exercising the 
faculty of generalship. The work in the first of these branches is 
similar to that undertaken by our present Intelligence Depart- 
ment, and is done so thoroughly that it is no exaggeration to say 
that more information is compiled in the offices at Berlin about 
the neighbouring countries than would easily be forthcoming in 
the capitals of these countries themselves. Intimately connected 
with the great general staff at Berlin, and under the superintend- 
ence of its chief, is the great military high school of Germany, 
now known as the War Academy. The creation of Scharnhorst, 
it has existed in almost unbroken continuity since his day, and 
has numbered amongst its professors Clausewitz, Karl Ritter, and 
a succession of other distinguished men, and has handed down the 
tradition of their teaching. The examination for entrance to it 
we are told seeks to avoid the defects due to a system such as 
ours, which offers a high premium to successful cramming, but 
aims at determining whether candidates possess that power of 
judgment without which book-learning is so useless to an officer. 
“ The questions set are to be such as eannot be answered merely 
from knowledge stored up in the memory, and should test the 
capacity for clear, collected, and consistent expression.” The 
paper in applied tactics “must be as simple as possible. It must 
consist of a problem for solution so as to oblige each candidate to 
make a decision, and give his reasons for it.” The regulations 
which Mr. Spenser Wilkinson quotes from the “ order of teach- 
ing” give us an excellent insight into a system which aims above 
all at being practical, and steadily keeps in view the objects to 
which instruction is directed. In studying campaigns the atten- 
tion of students is directed rather to the reasons that brought 
about or necessitated certain events than to the events them- 
selves; they are even let behind the scenes, are allowed access to 
the materials from which staff histories were compiled, and are 
expected to form their own judgments from the perusal of the 
original documents themselves. Such a thorough method of 
studying history is essentially German, and will hardly be accepted 
by any less painstaking nation; but it may be well for us to con- 
sider whether some modification of it would not be more suitable 
for our own sucking generals than a method which insists on a 
man learning so many pages by rote ere he is considered fit 
for appointment or promotion. 

But the general staff not only insists on a thorough study 
of military history, but itself supplies the most valuable text- 
books in the histories and criticisms of the recent German cam- 
paigns which are published by its members. Here the truth 
is remorselessly laid bare, and the actions both of friend and foe 
impartially and narrowly discussed. The attachment of the War 
Academy to the general staff, for which it is the training-school, 
is the means of raising to the highest level the standard of mili- 
tary education. The influence of the general staff permeates the 
whole army by the constant passage of officers to and fro between. 
regimental and staff duty, and their alternate employment in the 
various branches of the general staff itself, and its efforts are 
directed towards rousing the intellectual faculties of the officers 
of the army as well as developing their will and power of com- 
mand. It is, in short, the brain of the army, the centre of action. 
both of its mind and body. In the little work before us Mr. 
Spenser Wilkinson has succeeded in conveying in brightly-written 
paragraphs, marred but by a few obvious slips—as, for instance, 
where, on p.74, the campaign of “1886” is referred to—an excellent 
notion of how it asserts its influence, and how efficiency may be 
arrived at with economy and an entire absence of friction and 
unnecessary worry. The book is dedicated to that statesman 
who may be wise enough to endeavour to graft on our English 
organization those portions of the German system which may be 
worthy of our imitation, and who may be able, without sacrificing 
national features, to infuse into it something of the spirit which 
produced the successes of our neighbours. The public, upon 
whose support he must depend in his task, should avail them- 
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selves of the excellent chance here afforded them of grasping the 
nature of what may be considered the keystone of their vast 
military fabric, the mainspring of the whole machinery—in short, 
the brain of the army. 


OXFORD BOOKS.* 


NSTEAD of the three volumes which the Committee of the 
Oxford Historical Society usually supply to their subscribers 
each year, only two have appeared for 1889. One of these, how- 
ever, is twice the size of an ordinary volume, and is to count for 
two. Its bulk is certainly sufficient to prove that the Com- 
mittee have not failed to fulfil the intentions with which they 
began their undertaking. At the same time it also convicts 
them of an error of judgment; for this double volume does 
not range well with the rest of the series; it is ugly in itself, it 
appears—we hope that it will not prove to be so—too heavy for 
its cover, and it cannot be held in the hand without pain and 
grief. It is extraordinary that a Committee composed of men 
who must be supposed to be bookish should not have known 
better what a book ought to be like in outward form. As regards 
the contents of this fat volume we have nothing but good to say. 
It presents us with the part of Anthony Woud’s Survey of the 
Antiquities of the City of Oxford which describes the city as a 
whole, its local divisions, and its smaller buildings. It is pro- 
sed to give the account of the churches and religious houses 
in a second volume, and to complete the edition in a third. 
Hitherto the Survey has only partially been printed in the 
wretched edition of Sir John Peshall. The present editor, the 
Rey. Andrew Clark, has done his work conscientiously and 
with excellent discretion. In his Introduction he gives a short 
life of his author, founded on Wood's autobiography, which was 
printed by Bliss in his edition of the Athene Oxonienses, a 
criticism of the treatise on the city of Oxford, and a notice 
of the original MS. and specially important transcripts of the 
work. The text is treated in a spirit of intelligent conser- 
vatism ; while the author’s words, and even his spelling, are 
faithfully copied, the abbreviations which he used in writing are 
expanded, his punctuation has been amended, and his matter has 
been broken up into sections, to which headings have been sup- 
plied. All Wood’s notes have been preserved, and the numerous 
notes added by the editor are clearly distinguished from them. 
Wood constantly acknowledges “ obligations to the twenty-four 
volumes of collections by Brian Twyne, which are preserved in 
the University Archives,” and Mr. Clark believes that he owed 
more to Twyne “ than he cared fully to admit.” He treats each 
ward of the city separately, and takes the reader along its streets 
and lanes, describing the position and narrating the history of 
every building of which he could find any record. His work is 
necessarily disconnected, except so far as locality is concerned, 
and is not of a kind to be read continuously. Some interesting 
notices will be found of the Oxford Jews, their synagogue, their 
cemetery, and some buildings called Moses Hall, Jacob’s Hall, 
and the like, from having once been owned by them. An extra- 
ordinarily large number of halls are mentioned in this volume. 
Mr. Clark, however, observes that “ most of the names are known 
to be duplicates, the same hall bearing different names at 
different times”; that some of the halls are altogether doubtful ; 
that several cannot be proved to have been used by students; 
and that some of those about which we have full information 
were not coexistent with others noticed by Wood. The volume 
is furnished with some diagrams and three large and clearly- 
drawn maps—one setting forth the Oxford of the Survey, another 
“Early Oxford,” and a third the city as it now is. The Com- 
mittee should not have bound these maps up with the volume. 
They are printed on ordinary paper and folded many times, and 
are, therefore, sure to get torn. Besides, they will be wanted 
to illustrate or to help to illustrate the second volume, and 
it will be troublesome to have them incorporated with the first. 
We should like to suggest to those who have undertaken the 
direction of such matters that it would be convenient if they 
would have a pocket made in the cover of the next volume in 
which students of this excellent edition might keep these maps, 
and further that this pocket should be large enough to admit the 
maps when mounted on linen. Mr. Clark is also responsible for 
the other volume printed by the Society. It contains the indexes 
to his Register of the University from 1571 to 1622. The volumes 
of the Register have been noticed here from time to time as they 
appeared. 

e Rev. Robert Gardiner has done a pious act in compiling 
and publishing the first part (1613-1719) of The Registers of 
Wadham College, Oxford. He has found his materials chiefly in 
the books of the College and of the University, but has in many 
cases been able to add to what he found in them some particulars 


* Survey 4 
by Anthony Wood. Edited by Andrew Clark, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln 
College and Vicar of S. Michael’s, Oxford. I. The City and Suburbs. 
Oxford: printed for the Oxford Historical Society at the Clarendon Press, 
1889. 

Register of the University of Oxford. Vol. 11. (1571-1622). Part IV. 
Indexes, Edited by Andrew Clark, M.A. Oxford: printed for the 
Oxford Historical Society at the Clarendon Press. 1889. 

The Registers of Wadham College, Oxford. Part I. From 1613 to 1719. 
Edited, with Biographical Notes, by the Rev. Robert Barlow Gardiner, 


of the lives of members of the College. Compilations of this sor 
represent far more toil than people who have no experience of 
such work would naturally suppose from the results which gp 
author is able to show. Many a wearisome search has to be made 
which proves unfruitful, and a vast amount of time is taken up in 
settling small points; for a Register is naught if it be not wm. 
impeachable. We believe that we may safely say, as regards 
both Mr. Clark’s Register of the University and Mr. Gardiner’s 
Register of his College, that no pains have been spared to ensure 
accuracy and, as far as is possible, completeness. 


THE POLYTECHNIC SERIES.* 


ECHNICAL education is at present the subject of so much 
discussion, not only in Great Britain, but in all other 
European countries, as well as America, that it may be said to 
have risen to the dignity of a world question. “ How to do it” 
is being forced upon every politician, as it soon will be y 
every schoolmaster ; for it is becoming a matter of general ae. 
ceptance that the elements of a Brodkunst, or “trade,” should 
be acquired almost simultaneously with reading and writing, 
And, as all practical men instinctively think, first, of carpentelll 
work, and, secondly, of engineering, in its workshop sense, ag 
the first branches which should be taught to boys, it must be 
admitted that these works, as the handbooks of an institution 
which has long and most deservedly maintained the highest re 
putation in elementary or advanced technical instruction, deserve 
careful examination. That their authors, apart from their well- 
known reputation, are thoroughly practical mechanics is shown 
by the fact that, while omitting nothing of importance, they have 
carried conciseness almost to the verge of meagreness, especially 
in the work on carpentry, which, while it is unquestionably an 
admirable handbook for use under the directions of a teacher, 
would tax all the intelligence of a mere boy who should take it 
for a manual, 

The work on Engineering Workshop Practice—not to be con- 
founded with engineering—though it deals with a more difficult 
subject, is free from any such objection. The first lines of its 
Introduction give a good taste of its quality :—“ Before going to 
the workshop, the student should prepare full-sized working 
drawings of the tool he desires to make from the figured illustra- 
tions in the book.” It is to be commended in both these works 
that constant practice in drawing forms the basis of their system. 
The illustrations referred to have been prepared with great care, 
leaving very little to be desired. In the engineering or metal 
work we have in series, tools, grinding, annealing, chipping, filing, 
centring with scribing-block, hand turning tools, turning, filing 
cylindrical work square, centre punch, drills and drilling, filing 
hexagonal head, nut and drill gauge, forging chisel, and hammer- 
heads, spanner, callipers, T or back squares, surfacing straight 
edges, to turn a hammer-head, lathe-carrier, plumb-bob, screw- 
cutting with stocks and dies and with hand-tools in the lathe, slide 
rest-tools, change wheels for screw-cutting, table of screw-threads, 
side rest tools, screw-cutter’s gauge, hardening, tempering, re 
centring, the scribing-block, ratchet-brace, and soldering. While 
these are described in the most succinct manner, there is no 
item of absolutely necessary information omitted which could be 
brought within the limit of eighty pages. 

Of the Forty Lessons in Carpentry, we may say that they also 
embrace all that could possibly be given within forty-seven pages, 
and that they form a very full shilling’s-worth of information. 
But, as we have already declared, this is hardly a book for @ 
young amateur without examples before him, and without @ 
teacher. He would find it rather difficult to comprehend “the 
“ diminished dovetail,” and still more the “secret dovetail,” as 
they are here set forth. Nor is “scarping” by any means intel- 
ligible to one who does not know what it is, nor are five lines of 
print quite adequate to explain the mysteries of its six illus 
trations. Otherwise, as a handbook for a pupil under instruction, 
this work deserves all praise. 

We protest, however, and in the interests of all that is most 
practical, against the theory that such works as these must need 
be issued for a shilling or eighteenpence to bring them within 


the Antiquities of the City of Oxford. Composed in 1661-6 | 


M.A., F.S.A., formerly Scholar of the College ; Editor of the * Admission 
Registers of St. Paul’s School.” London: Bell & Sons. 1889. 


reach of “everybody.” The illustrations are numerous and well 
executed, the subjects admirably selected ; but to make the books 
“pay” the letterpress is cut down “to the quick.” ‘The manual 
which a pupil is to use is a matter of serious importance to him— 
if he uses it at all. Now we can hardly suppose that any pupil, 
however poor he may be, who is giving all his spare time, and 
perhaps his whole time, to study, cannot afford to pay two 
shillings, or even a half-crown, for a handbook; and for this 
extra cost these Lessons might have been made full and satii- 
factory by their accomplished authors. It is becoming every day 
a more serious question as to whether cheap literature is form- 
ing or reforming public taste as it was predicted that it would 
do; and works like these suggest that there may be such & 
thing as overdoing cheap science and art. 


* Forty Lessons in Eng neering— Workshop Practice, as Taught to the 
Boys of the Polytechnic Technicul Day School. By ©, ¥. Mitchell and E. G. 
Davey. Revised by J. Rogers, M.A.S.E. Londoa; Cassell & Co., Lim. 

Forty Lessons in Carpentry—Workshop Practice. By Charles F. 
Mitchell, Lecturer on Carpentry and Joinery, Polytechnic Institute. 
Revised by George Campion Pope. London: Cassell & Co., Lim. 
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ESSAYS ON SOCIAL SUBJECTS.* 


R. JOHN STUART BLACKIE’S new book is likely to 

disappoint both the people who admire him very much 
and the people who do not admire him at all. The latter will 
fnd, with regret, that he is not half so much fun as usual, not 
like a kind of Scotch Ouida. It is true that, like Ouida in her 
early days, he still thinks that grouse are commonly shot with 
rifles. “ The grouse which we bring to the ground with a single 
pall from our gun,” he says, “ has sported about the moors.” It 
must be rather dangerous for Lord Rosebery (the “ thinker” to 
whom this book is dedicated) to sport about on the moors when 
Mr. Blackie is there with a single ball in his gun. But this is 
only an occasional sparkle. Mr. Blackie’s social and political 
yiews are candid, good-humoured, and not unlike those expressed 

Colonel Newcome. His theory of Society is that you should 
pot give a cabman a shilling vhen you have any excuse for giving 
him eighteenpence—at least, that is pretty much what it all 
comes to. He is not a Socialist, but he would like to tax 
absentee landlords, and seems to have a liking for a graduated 
Income-tax. He is a Liberal, but averse to mob rule, and so on. 
Ifwe could hope that Mr. Blackie might convert Socialists and 
absentee landlords, we should be delighted to praise his book, but 
these kinds are not so easily won over to a genial equity. Indeed 
it is not worth while to say much more about Mr. Blackie’s 

lities. A character of George Eliot’s thought it would be a 
pe world if every one would only act as a gentleman, and Mr. 
Blackie’s creed comes to much the same conclusion. His gentle- 
man should know Greek (as Mr. Blackie would teach it), and be 
acquainted with a number of Scotch songs, both excellent matters 
in their way. It seems a little odd in an Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Greek to think that the Greeks “ were free from 
the difficulty which meets the modern religious thinker so often, 
of harmonizing their reason or their science with the reverential 
acknowledgment of a Divine Government in the world.” Some 
well-known passages in the Laws of Plato might have occurred 
to Mr. Blackie’s memory when he wrote this sentence. The 
physical science of Greece in Plato’s age and the consecrated 
traditions of Greece were both of them the stumbling-blocks to 
the religious inquirer. 

Mr. Blackie, naturally, has an essay on “ Scottish Nationality.” 
It is a very excellent nationality ; the worst that can be said of it 
isthat some of its children are too self-conscious. The Americans, 
some of them, and some of the Scotch, are much too self-conscious. 
Dr. Guthrie was not a very great man; we may even hear too 
much about Dr. Chalmers. To be always praising them resembles 
the conduct of Americans who speak in the same breath of 
Whittier, Bryant, and Shakspeare. Mr. Whittier and Mr. Bryant 
are highly respectable poets ; to name them with Shakspeare is to 
be provincial. In the same way to be always lauding Dr. Guthrie is 
provincial, not because there is anything provincial in Scotch 
nationality, but because some of its devotees have the provincial 
mind. Burns and Scott are among the greatest of names, 
Lady Nairne was an accomplished songster—why start with them, 
and finish off with Dr. Guthrie? The bathos is too sudden. 
There are hills in other countries, but other countries are not 
always dragging their “granite Bens” into the argument. 
Mr. Blackie admits that the educated Scot becomes “ bumptious.” 
As an example, he very good-humouredly tells how he tried to 
fet UP a political rampus when dining in the Hall of Queen’s, at 

ord, and how the Dons, “smiling, put the question by.” This 
was only good manners, but Mr. Blackie objects to the practice of 
sending Scots to Oxford. Surely he must see that their admitted 
argumentative bumptiousness might be toned down, at Queen’s 
at all events. The Scot is naturally controversial. In Mr. 
Stevenson’s interesting essays on Talk he almost seems to confuse 
conversation with controversy. They don’t do that at Queen’s. 
It is futile to say that at Oxford or Cambridge a Scot grows up 
utterly ignorant of the history, poetry, traditions, and music of 
his country. A Scotchman gets the traditions of his native lochs 
and burns at home, and he never forgets them. History and 
poetry he absorbs in his youth; he does not need to be taught 
them if he reads Scott and Burns and the Ettrick Shepherd. That 
eminent thinker, Lord Rosebery, was at Oxford, Charles Kirk- 
patrick Sharpe is believed to have known something of Scotch 
tradition ; he also was a Christ Church man. Principal Shairp 
was surely Scotch enough; he was at Balliol. Lockhart, of 
the same college, was not untouched with knowledge of 
Scotch character. In Oxford there are actually lectures and 
schools of English and Scotch history. Mr. Blackie says that 
m Scotland there are none. That is not the fault of Oxford 
and Cambridge. John Wilson was educated at Oxford—was he 
‘disloyal son of the Land of Cakes? In short, we could make 
& long list of very patriotic Scots who were at the English 

Riversities, where perhaps as much is known about Bruce and 
Wallace and John Knox as at Bonn or Heidelberg. If Mr. 
Blackie had been a member of either English University, his 

triotism would have been as great as at present, but perhaps 

would have said less about Dr. Guthrie. Mr. Blackie is 
8 unfortunate as to know “genteel” Scotch people who 
nore the chastest songs of Burns. Probably these persons 

ve not been educated either at Oxford or Cambridge, and we 
Cannot imagine in what monde Mr. Blackie encounters them. 
— 


By John Stuart Blackie. 


Edinburgh : 


When Mr. Blackie says that a few pet subjects—“ Greek, for 
instance "—are exclusively cherished at the English Univer- 
sities, he makes the mistake of an outsider. The study of 
even English literature, and of Celtic literature too, and of 
Hittite, as far as it goes, and of Shakspeare and the Musical 
Glasses, is cultivated much more in Oxford than in Edinburgh. 
Mr. Blackie is a great advocate of reading Aristotle's Ethics— 
where in the world are they more read than in Oxford ? All these 
things are commonplaces, obvious to “the most excruciatingly 
mean capacity.” And as they are plainly and manifestly true, 
there seems no reason but one, and that not good, why Mr. Blackie 
should always be assailing the English Universities. They are 
not ideally perfect—very much the reverse—but they read the 
Ethics, and discourage wrangling after dinner. Now, if Scots do 
wrangle after dinner, and don’t read the ZLthies much, plainly 
Oxford is the very best place for them. And Lord Rosebery 


went to Oxford. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


rt some time past all those who love excellent French, good 
scholarship, and a disdain of all that is low in art and litera- 
ture, combined with a very keen sense of fun, have rejoiced in the 
writing of M. Anatole France(1). If he seems to us to have, 
in the preface to his present volume and in some of his essays, 
fallen a very little into the error of which the late Mr. Matthew 
Arnold is our chief example in English—the error of pose, and 
mannerism, and feigned simplicity, and cutting his little joke 
about himself—we only mention it because we would fain keep M. 
France at his best, as a good thing should be kept. His persiflage 
is so good that one would rather not ask whether it is not now 
and then a little self-conscious; whether the moi—not, oh not! 
haissable, but just slightly intrusive—does not come in too often. 
There are most agreeable things to be found in the volume ; 
in fact, it is very rare indeed to find anything in it that is not 
delightful. Whether M. France is speaking on Flaubert or M. de 
Maupassant, on Mérimée or M. Zola, on literature or M. Ohnet, he 
is always good. 
There is nothing more painful to us than to have to say any- 
thing uncomplimentary to ladies; the hyperbolical fiend that is 
in us would, if it could, talk no hyperboles of them save in 
praise. And if Mme. Kraflt-Bucaille (2) did not append to her 
name the imposing title “ Officier d’Académie,” we could find it 
in our hearts to let her pass unchallenged. But really an Officer 
of Academy, even when she is a lady, should be more careful of 
her knowledge when she undertakes to speak about literary sub- 
jects. Mme. Krafft-Bucaille thinks that in Charlemagne’s time 
a mixture of degenerate Latin and Old German was spoken in 
France, and that, “ after the dismemberment of the Carlovingian 
Empire, Latin only remained in France to transform itself into 
Romance language.” This is to postdate the transformation by 
some two centuries of ascertained and by much more of probable 
time. She writes that “elle,” the French tongue proper, “ progresse 
considérablement avec Guillaume de Lorris et Jehan de Meung, 
les auteurs du trop vanté Roman de la Rose. Le progrés est plus 
considérable encore dans les Chroniques de Villehardouin, de 
Joinville, de Froissart,” &c. Of course Mme. Krafft-Bucaille has 
qualified herself to pronounce the Roman de la Rose “trop vanté ” 
by reading it. If so, it is very odd indeed that she should think 
the work of Lorris, and still more of his continuator, anterior to 
Villehardouin. Not thut there are not some very nice things in 
Mme. Krafft-Bucaille; but we own ourselves rather intolerant of 
complacent and rejoicing dogmatism about matters which the 
dogmatizer has evidently studied only at second-hand, if at all. 
We may, by the way, indicate to English readers a rather inter- 
esting translation, by the late M. Autran, quoted here, of Lord 
Tennyson’s “ Dora.” We wish Mme. Krafft-Bucaille had told us 
why the bard changed “ Dora” into “Gertrude” and “ Mary” into 
“Brigitte Morisson.” 

M. Pelet’s book(3) contains not a few interesting articles of 
the ana kind about the French Revolution—one on Alfieri’s 
Misogallo, one on Babeuf, one on the Malet conspiracy, and. so 
forth. The most attractive, however, is, we think (as it certainly 
is the longest), the one on Théroigne de Méricourt, an always 
interesting person. M. Pelet should have taken for his epigraph 
(we do not think that he anywhere quotes it) one of the finest 
stanzas of modern French poetry—a stanza where, splendid as is 
the picture, we fear the italicized words do not do poor Théroigne 
injustice :— 
Avez-vous vu Théroigne, amante du carnage, 
Excitant & l’assaut un peuple sans souliers, 

La joue et l’ceil en feu, jouont son personnage, 
Et montant, sabre au poing, les royaux escaliers? 


M. de Maupassant’s new book is travel, not novel, which is a 
pity; for, well as he describes, he “ tells” better still. It seems 
that the author of Pierre et Jean (4) found the Eiffel Tower too 
much for him last year, and shook its filings off his feet in order 
to make for happier climes where there was no Eiffel Tower. 


(1) La vie littéraire. Par Anatole France. Deuxitme série, Paris : 
Calmann Lévy. 

(2) Causeries sur la langue frangaise. Par Mme. Krafft-Bucaille. Paris : 
Perrin. 

(3) Variétés révolutionnaires. Par Marcelin Pelet. 
Paris: Alcan. 


Troisitme série. 


ssays on Svcial Subjects, 


David Douglas. 1890. 


(4) La vie errante, Par Guy de Maupassant. Paris: Ollendorff. 
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The Italian coast, Sicily, Tunis, saw him; and he saw them, and 
describes them in his excellent style. The book has an amusing 
preface, in which M. de Maupassant—surely not so long ago a 
jeune himself—lectures the jeunes of the day with more conscious 
humour, it is true, than is usually vouchsafed to the prematurely 
aged, but also with some of their usual unconscious humour. 
He, like others, is troubled about the celebrated “ Audition 
colorée,” the newest new French literary fad—and as old in 
English as a certain story about scarlet and the sound of the 
trump. 

f> ant of the much that has been written about Marie 
Antoinette (5) has been coloured and distorted either by hate 
er by devotion, by gossip or by prurience, that it is rather a 
relief to come upon a history at once full and sober. M. de la 
Rocheterie is so exceedingly sober that some unreasonable people 
may find him at times a trifle jejune; but this is not a very ill 
fault in a book where the first object is to establish everything 
clearly and by documents. 

We can only mention briefly the second volume of the valuable 
Calendar of the Actes du comité de salut public (22 Janvier, 
1793-31 Mars, 1793), by M. Aulard (Imprimerie Nationale), and 
two books of poetry, such poetry as France now produces. M. 
Jean Bertheroy’s Femmes antiques (Paris: Ollendorff) is a little 
“ young,” but with decided merits of form, and rather promis- 
ing generally. The other is a very “shtupendous and derriple ” 
epopee entitled La révolution, by Marc Amanieux (Paris : Ollen- 
dorff). As there are, as we calculate, about fifteen thousand 
lines of it, and as time is not eternity, we do not pretend to have 
read it through. From divers plunges into the ocean which is 
M. Mare Amanieux, we gather that on one occasion Surcouf, or 
a sort of avatar of Surcouf, took with a brick de guerre a British 
trots-mats of ahundred guns commanded by a commandant in a 
red uniform. “Pitt et Cobourg” also appear; and the whole, 
if it allowed itself to be read, would, we think, be found a rather 
amusing parody of a certain great poet who died five years ago. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS, 


Vue NEW SPIRIT (Bell & Sons), a volume of essays by 
Mr. Havelock Ellis, is a very different book from one which 
appeared with a somewhat similar title when the Victorian age 
was in its infancy and its prophetic soul unblest with dreams of 
evolution. Mr, Ellis’s book has a larger scope. “Through the 
medium of literary personalities” it traces the evolution of the 
modern spirit. This is obviously a more imposing aim to all but 
non-scientific minds than the attempt to illustrate the new spirit 
of the age. The best thing about evolution, when applied to 
literature and art, is that there are practically no limits to the 
rocess, and you may evolve anything and everything to your 
eart’s content, if not restricted at the setting off by some too 
definite object. Perhaps, therefore, it were superfluous to point 
out that Mr. Ellis does not define the new spirit, and that the 
“literary personalities ” he has selected as types could not pos- 
sibly under a less vague treatment be regarded as equally well- 
chosen samples of evolution. There is abundance of the modern 
spirit in Diderot and Ieine, and of another kind of modern spirit 
in Walt Whitman, Ibsen, and Tolstoi ; but what the two groups 
do in the same galley is altogether beyond conjecture. Mr. Ellis, 
unhappily, has advanced nothing towards a solution. Ie 
@ays some things that are true and good of Diderot, though 
by no means new in spirit or telling in effect. Diderot, “ the 
initiator of our own day,” is a pretty theme for oracular dis- 
course; but why Diderot is thus honoured, rather than Locke or 
a dozen other men of not less weighty claims, is what Mr. Ellis 
does not establish. Nor has the new spirit moved him to utter 
a new word on Heine. That there is but one Heine is Mr. Ellis’s 
unimpeachable, if not very striking, conclusion, and really the 
one thing noteworthy in his essay. Lastly, if there are any 
persons who have not yet supped full of contemporary “ views ” 
of Whitman, Ibsen, and Tolstoi, surely satiety awaits them when 
Mr. Ellis expounds. 

Mr. Henry Van Dyke, who appears from his preface, which 
has the subscription “New York City,” to be an American 
admirer of the Poet Laureate, is the author of a comely volume 
—The Poetry of Tennyson (Elkin Mathews)—which treats of this 
poet's works in order of publication, and concludes with a useful 
“chronology” of biographical and bibliographical notes. Mr. 
Van Dyke is a commentator rather than a critic, and for the most 
part intensely appreciative. His appreciation, however, generally 
takes a pleasing form, and is delightfully unaffected. When he 
is disposed to be critical, as in his essay to demonstrate “ Two 
Splendid Failures” in Maud and the Princess, he is almost driven 
to repent of his audacity. Perhaps one of the oddest fruits of 
whole-hearted admiration is the parallelism suggested in the 
chapter “ Milton and Tennyson.” 

r. W. G. Kingsland’s critical handbook Robert Browning ; 
Chief Poet of the Age (Jarvis & Sons) belongs to another category 
altogether. The new edition.of this little guide for beginners in 
the study of the poet is enlarged both in the biographical and de- 
scriptive sections. The additional work shows the excellent 
taste and judgment that (putting his contentious title aside) dis- 


(5) Histoire de Marie Antoinette, Par Maxime de la Rocheterie. , 
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agg Mr. Kingsland’s admirable and unpretentious book asa 
whole. 

Light, brief, and bright are the “essays in social mosaic,” py 
E. Conder Gray, entitled Idle Musings (W. Heinemann), Mi 
Gray ranges like a butterfly from high themes to trivial, with > 
good deal of dexterity and a profusion of illustration, new and 
old, suggesting by his method to the light-hearted reader both the 
pleasures of variety and the useful art of skipping. 

“A Late Secretary of Legation” is responsible for arousing ip 
us wild expectations of a flight in the manner of Mr. Pierce Egan 
by his blue-bound volume Nocturnal London (8. FE. Stanesby), the 
cover of which depicts the Parliament Houses in the mysterious 
atmosphere of night. Mystery and adventure, however, ar 
utterly absent from the book, and we are moved to pity the 
unfortunate “ Late Secretary” whose impressions of London life 
prompted this inexpressibly dreary record of things trite, dul} 
and commonplace. ; 

In the “ Camelot Series” we have a representative volume of 
Sir Thomas More, comprising the Utopia, the Life of Edward V,, 
and Roper’s recollections of the author ; the whole introduced by 
a readable biographical sketch by Mr. Maurice Adams. 

Mr. Perey Fitzgerald, in the brief limits of a shilling book, 
which the railway passenger may carry in his pocket, tells the 
Story of Bradshaw's Guide (Field & Tuer) in an interesting style, 
with appropriate reflections on the passage of time. 

To the recent excellent selection from the Poems of Rogers in 
“ Routledge’s Pocket Library” we have to note the addition of 
the poet’s Italy, with the full appendix of “ Notes.” 

Ivor, or Woman's Wiles, by Edith and Constance Bent (Di 
& Long), is a pretty piece of melodrama, recalling the literary On 
of our innocent youth when we revelled in Gothic romance. But 
Ivor falls away suddenly from the bright promise of its openi 
chapters, its wicked uncle, and its abducted heir, who falls among 
Corsican bandits, who live in a lovely cave, and consort with 
smugglers, and taik like very sucking doves. Once out of this 
vestibule the glumour ceases to work, and all the rest is tedious 
commonplace. 

For persons who love what is called “ realism” A Manchester 
Shirtmaker, by John Law (Co-operative Publishing Company), is 
surely a sufficiently gruesome shillingsworth. 

In double-column pages of small yet good type appears the late 
W. H. G. Kingston’s Three Midshipmen (Gritlith, Farran, 
Okeden, & Welsh), the first of a new sixpenny re-issue of the 
popular writer of books for boys. 

From Messrs. Mamillan & Co. we have received new editions 
of Kingsley’s Literary and General Essays; A Tale of a Lonely 
Parish, by F. Marion Crawford ; Olive, by the Author of John 
Halifax, Gentleman; and A Second Poetry Book, by Miss Woods, 
in two parts, bound separately. 

We have also received a new edition of Mrs. Hamphry Ward's 
Robert Elsmere (Smith, Elder, & Co.); Tales from Blackwood, 
No. VII., Third Series (Blackwood & Sons); Queen Elizabeth's 
Prayer- Book, a reprint, with introduction by W.B. (Griffith, Farran, 
& Co.) ; Routledge’s Ready Reckoner, enlarged by John Heaton, 
a very handy and useful compendium ; Messrs. C. & E. Layton’s 
Handy Newspaper List; and a second edition of the sixpenny 
issue of Dombey and Son (John Dicks). 
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